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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND THE 
AMERICAN BUSINESS ELITE —(ID 


Reinhard Bendix and Frank W. Howton 


A COMPARATIVE ASSESSMENT OF RESEARCH FINDINGS! 


a study of the American business elite on the basis of biogra- 

phical information contained in the National Cyclopedia. The 
findings call into question, though they do not disprove, the widely- 
held hypothesis that the American social structure has become more 
rigid in the course of its history. A test of this assertion would presum- 
ably be a finding which showed that in the early period members of the 
business elite were more frequently recruited from families of small 
farmers or manual workers than was the case in the later period. Yet, 
such a test is difficult to execute and it is of considerable advantage that 
several studies of this problem have been undertaken, which have used 
different sources of information (though broadly for similar purposes) 
and which may, therefore, be compared with one another. It is true, of 
course, that such a comparison is beset with methodological difficulties; 
nevertheless, a brief comparison will be attempted and may be found 
useful. A rough cross-checking of the several findings is the best that 
can be expected. 

Further comments on the sampling procedure of the various studies 
are now in order. C. Wright Mills’ data from the Dictionary of American 
Biography included all businessmen for whom sufficient biographical 
information was available. The total number of cases in this study was 
1,464, comprising subjects born between 1570 and 1879. Although all 
businessmen listed in the D.A.B. were included in the study, the number 
of cases in the early period was necessarily small. A comparison of 
Mills’ study with our own is pertinent here, because both are based on 
biographical dictionaries. In contrast to Mills’ study which included 
all biographical entries for businessmen contained in the D.A.B., our 
own study includes a sample of every ninth businessman contained in 
the National Cyclopedia. Thus, the D.A.B. with an estimated total of 1830 
entries for businessmen born after 1570 compares with the V.C.A.B. which 
comprises an estimated total of 9,000 to 10,000 entries for businessmen 
born after 1771. This contrast confirms the verbal statement by the 
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REINHARD BENDIX AND FRANK W. HOWTON 


editors of the Cyclopedia that they placed a heavy emphasis on prominent 
businessmen, and this was our reason for choosing this source for our 
study.® 

The comparison of sampling procedures in the studies by Newcomer 
and Keller presents fewer problems. Newcomer chose the years 1899, 
1923 and 1948 for her study, and included in it the top-executives 
(president, board chairman) of the largest non-financial corporations 
—railroad, public utility and industrial, with primary emphasis on the 
latter group.‘ The corporations were chosen from the listings of Moody’s 
Manual of Investmenis in the selected years, and included only those with 
the largest financial assets. In this fashion 143 executives in 134 corpora- 
tions were selected for 1899, 282 executives in 206 corporations for 
1923, and 374 executives in 253 corporations in 1948. The total number 
of subjects was 799; information concerning their official position was 
obtained from Moody’s Manual and all other biographical information 
from a wide variety of sources. A similar procedure was followed by 
Susanne Keller, based in part on earlier studies by William Miller.® 
The years chosen for this study were 1870, 1900-10 and 1950, com- 
prising an 80-year period which compares with a 50-year period in 
the Newcomer study. Miss Keller also chose the top-executives in the 
largest corporations, although she included among them banks and 
other financial enterprises as Newcomer had not. Also, the enterprises 
chosen for 1950 included a number in wholesale distribution, entertain- 
ment and mass communications. This was done on the ground that 
the rapidly expanding branches of the economy should be represented, 
though wholesale distribution hardly qualifies in this respect. The 
sample of top-executives comprised 401 for 1870, 190 for the decade 
1900-10, and 422 for 1950, making a total of 1,013 subjects. Biogra- 
phical information on these executives was obtained from a variety of 
published sources and on the basis of a questionnaire which was sent 
to the executives included in the 1950 sample. 


These details concerning the sampling procedure of four of the studies 
illustrate the specific judgments involved in any definition of the 
‘business elite’ (more general aspects of this definitional problem were 
discussed in the preceding article). The studies by Newcomer and Keller 
gain in rigour of selection what they lose in coverage. On the other hand, 
Mills’ and our study are necessarily as vague as the editorial policies 
of the respective biographical dictionaries. Clearly, the subjects of 
Newcomer and Keller are all members of the business elite in the literal 
sense of that term. But what is gained by eliminating from our concept 
of the ‘business elite’ subjects whose prominence is, say, political rather 
than only economic, or who have achieved success in some of the 
industries excluded by Newcomer and Keller? As in other industrial 
societies there is considerable uncertainty in the United States con- 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND THE AMERICAN BUSINESS ELITE—II 


cerning the individuals who belong to the ‘business elite’. In view of 
that uncertainty none of the studies can correct adequately for what- 
ever bias is involved in the definition of the population from which 
they have obtained their basic data, though we will do well to keep 
the different ‘biases’ in mind. 

These considerations suggest that numerically comparable results 
may not be expected from the studies now available. But differences in 
magnitude should not affect the relative similarity of trends. We turn 
first, then, to a comparison of the studies with reference to ‘father’s 
occupation’, which for want of more complete information we must 
confine to ‘businessmen’, ‘farmers’, and ‘professionals’. For the sake of 
emphasizing the trends involved we have represented the changes in 
percentage of fathers in each of these three occupations on a semi- 
logarithmic graph (Fig. 1). 

The most notable discrepancy in the trends which characterize the 
changing social derivation of the American business elite is apparent 
in the period before 1800. We have only data from the Dictionary of 
American Biography and the National Cyclopedia for this period for which 
information on the fathers of successful businessmen is especially 
difficult to evaluate. Still, assuming that the results are not wholly 
fortuitous, what can we make of them? Mills’ data show a proportionate 
decline of businessmen and a proportionate increase of farmers among 
the fathers of the business elite until a little after the turn of the century. 
Our data show exactly the reverse, a decline in the proportion of 
farmers and simultaneously an increase in that of the businessmen.* 
The discrepancy of the trends is unmistakable, however much allow- 
ance we may make for the distortion in time (and hence in the placing 
of the curve to the right or the left on the graph), which the arbitrary 
comparison of the data entails.’ Further study of the problem is 
obviously indicated, since available historical studies would give 
qualitative support to both propositions. 

These discrepancies vanish, however, when we examine the graph 
for the period after 1810. Whatever the differences in the proportion 
of businessmen coming from one or another family background, the 
similarity in the trends shown by the several studies is impressive. Though 
the proportion of businessmen among the fathers is greatest in our 
sample and smallest in Mills’ (Newcomer’s, Keller’s Taussig and 
Warner’s data for the later period place it in between), it is striking 
that in four out of five comparisons this proportion has steadily risen, 
presumably at the expense of the ‘gentry farmers’.® It is equally strik- 
ing that aside from the obvious decline of the farmers there is evidence 
of some increase in the proportion of prominent businessmen coming 
from professional families in the period up to 1850. Four out of five 
studies show a stabilization or slight decline of this ‘professional family 
background’ in the second half of the nineteenth century.°® 
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1 J 1875 1900 
MEDIAN YEAR OF BIRTH, BY GENERATION 


Fic. 1. PROPORTIONS OF BUSINESSMEN, FARMERS and PROFESSIONALS AMONG THE F 
AMERICAN Business LEADER, BY MEDIAN YEAR. 


Mills’ and our data are grouped by 25-year periods; whereas Newcomer’s and Keller’s 
samples for 3 selected years. To make these data comparable we have listed Mills’ and our data 
median year of birth for each period and we have estimated the median year of birth for the 
and Keller sample. The Warner-Taussig data are also listed by the median year of birth. 

The sources for these data are cited in the footnote to Table 1. 
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As we pointed out in the preceding article, father’s occupation is a 
rather unsatisfactory index of family background. Yet, in the absence 
of better indicators it is necessary to utilize this information and com- 
bine it, if possible, with some corroborative evidence. Accordingly, 
each of the studies here under consideration has attempted to combine 
‘father’s occupation’ with some other classification of the data, in order 
to arrive at a better clue to the social recruitment of the American 
business elite over time. Thus, Mills and Newcomer utilize a variety of 
indexes which supplement father’s occupation; as a result they employ 
categories such as ‘Upper class’ or ‘Wealthy’ and ‘Lower class’ or 
‘Poor’, although admittedly these categories are tenuous also.!° Keller 
has adduced considerable circumstantial evidence concerning the 
religious affiliation, the national origin and the ‘social stability’ of the 
parental families, while in our own study an attempt has been made to 
classify the careers of business leaders in terms of the direct or indirect 
aid given them by their families or through family connections. Such 
classifications and supplementary evidence are necessary in order to 
utilize the data in these studies for an analysis of social mobility over 
time. But such procedures are feasible only at the price of considerable 
ambiguity in the meaning of the categories and the evidence so that 
conclusions with regard to the ‘circulation of the American Business 
Elite’ remain matters of reasonable inference. These difficulties are 
compounded of course, where a comparison of different studies is 
attempted, though it may also be suggested that we are obliged to do 
what we can with the inadequate evidence that is available. 

We may begin by comparing the studies with regard to the evidence 
on ‘father’s occupations’ including such supplementary categories as 
‘upper class’, etc. The following Table 1 gives the relevant data for 
each of the studies, the listed years being the estimated median year 
of birth for each generation of business leaders. In evaluating this table 
it should be remembered that considerable differences of magnitude 
must be expected in the results of these studies in view of the diverse 
data and categories on which they are based. It is, moreover, inadvisable 
to attempt interpretations where the respective studies show changes 
over time up to 10-15 per cent, since these may easily result from the 
crudity of the data or from chance.-In spite of such shortcomings it is 
possible to derive some tentative conclusions from this comparative 
table. Four of the studies indicate that the proportion of business 
leaders who have come from families of businessmen, of businessmen 
and Gentry farmers, or from families classified as ‘wealthy’ and ‘middle 
class’ has remained remarkably stable over time. Keller’s study and our 
own show increases of 10 per cent or 8 per cent respectively, but these 
increases only reflect the growing importance of businessmen at the 
expense of farmers which is shown by all four studies and which is 
familar enough. Newcomer’s and our proportion of business leaders 
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REINHARD BENDIX AND FRANK W. HOWTON 
TABLE 1 


Percentage of American Business Leaders Born in Specified Eras, by 
Selected Occupations of Fathers, in Five Studies 





Estimated 


Median Father’s Occupation 
Year 


of Birth 





Wage-earners 
Businessmen and Office 


Workers 
Keller: 
1820 47 8 
1855 50 4 
1900 57 12 





Farmers and 
Business- Gentry Middle Manual 
men Farmers Class Workers 


40 25 








Upper Lower 
Upper Middle Middle 


26 37 63 
20 37 57 
41 29 70 





Business- Business- 


men men 
(large) (medium) total 


3I 26 57 
23 29 52 

















Notes to Table 1 
* The number of subjects for this table is taken from the corresponding data in 
Miss Newcomer’s earlier publication, The Chief Executive in Large Business Corporations, 
p. 26. 
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coming from well-to-do families is substantially higher than Keller’s 
but this discrepancy is only apparent since Keller’s data on profes- 
sionals and farmers no doubt include many who might be either 
‘wealthy’ or ‘middle class’. The data from the Taussig-Warner studies 
show similar results. Thus, the proportion of business leaders coming 
from economically privileged families has remained remarkably stable, 
whether the categories used lead to an estimate of one-half, two-thirds, 
or four-fifths. 

This conclusion is at variance with the one reached in Mills’ study, 
whose major finding is the notable instability of the recruitment pattern 
of the American business elite during the nineteenth century. Disregard- 
ing again minor changes in percentage, the data of this study show 
first a marked decline in the proportion of business leaders coming 
from upper-class families from 1715 (69 per cent) to 1835 (20 per cent) 
and, secondly, a marked increase of that proportion from the low of 20 
per cent in 1835 to 41 per cent in 1856 with indications that this upward 
trend has continued since then.14 This discrepancy between Mills’ 
study and the four others is reflected necessarily in the related findings 
concerning the proportion of business leaders coming from families 
variously designated as ‘skilled and unskilled labourers’, ‘poor’, 
‘farmers and manual workers’ or ‘wage-earners and office workers’. 
Again we should ignore differences of magnitude and relatively small 
differences of proportion. Thus, neither the increase by 4 per cent in 
Keller’s data for 1820-1900, nor the decrease by 5 per cent in our data 
for 1785-1905, nor the increase by 4 per cent in the Taussig-Warner 
data for 1875-1900 warrant any conclusions with regard to the social 
mobility of ‘poor’ or ‘lower class’ families.1* The notable fact is that 
these three studies as well as Newcomer’s show a more or less stable 
proportion of business leaders in each generation coming from relatively 
under-privileged families. And this result differs again from Mills’ 
findings which seem to indicate a decline in the upward social mobility 
of ‘lower middle’ and ‘lower class’ families (from 43 per cent in 1835 
to 29 per cent in 1865).1% On the basis of his evidence Mills concludes, 
however tentatively, that ‘in the nineteenth century the business elite 
was composed of significantly more mén from the lower classes than 
was the case previously or than has been the case since’, thus apparently 





Notes to Table 1 (continued). 

> No totals are given, but Mills notes that they comprise 78-8 per cent of the 
‘total elite’ or 1,155 out of 1,464 subjects. 

© No totals are given. The total number of cases available for comparisons between 
the Taussig and the Warner study is given as 7,371. Cf. Warner and Abegglen, 
Op. Cit., p. 234. 

Sources: S. I. Keller, op. cit., p. 69 Mabel Newcomer, The Big Business Executive, 
p. 63; C. W. Mills, The American Business Elite, p. 30; Warner and Abegglen, op. cit., 
pp. 62, 135; the Bendix-Howton data have not been previously published. 
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confirming the widely held belief that a significant decline has occurred 
in the upward social mobility of individuals from ‘lower class’ or ‘lower 
class’ families. 

At this point Keller’s study of this problem, and so some extent data 
from our own study, enable us to arrive at tentative conclusions, largely 
based on circumstantial evidence. If we consider Mill’s data concerning 
the proportion of business leaders coming from ‘lower class’ families 
exclusively, we find that they show a very small and probably fortuitous 
increase during the nineteenth century. This increase is quite compar- 
able with that shown by Keller; it turns into a decline only if business 
leaders from ‘lower middle class’ families are added. Keller has con- 
tributed substantially to our understanding of this equivocal evidence 
by examining the family background of her subjects. In the 1870 
generation of business leaders she found that 86 per cent came from 
‘colonial’ families who had settled in the United States before 1777, 
the remaining 14 per cent being ‘later settlers’. By 1950, 50 per cent 
of the business leaders came from ‘colonial families’ and 50 per cent 
from ‘late settlers’, paralleling the proportion of these two groups 
which was estimated for the population as a whole.14 A similar con- 
trast exists with regard to foreign vs. native birth. Native-born business 
leaders of native-born fathers constituted 90 per cent of the business 
elite in 1870, but 76 per cent in 1950, while the proportion of native- 
born business leaders whose fathers had been born abroad, increased 
from 2 per cent in 1870 to 18 per cent in 1950.15 With regard to religious 
affiliation Keller shows that the business elite has always been and 
continues to be predominately Protestant. Nevertheless, the proportion 
of Catholics, Jews, and Free Thinkers among American business 
leaders has increased from 1} per cent in 1870 to 15 per cent in 1950.1¢ 
And there is also evidence of a parallel and probably related shift in the 
national origin of the business elite, the proportion of business leaders 
from Southern Ireland and South Eastern Europe, i.e. of people who 
are presumably Catholic or Jewish and, also presumably, lower or 
lower-middle class, having increased from 3 per cent in 1870 to 12 per 
cent in 1950.2? 

Admittedly, these several trends do not modify the established 
conclusion that the American business elite is disproportionately derived 
from Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, native-born, well-to-do families. But they 
point consistently to the increasing, if continuously small proportion 
of business leaders who come from families outside this privileged 
minority. Such lack of privilege is not a synonym for ‘lower class’ in 
the economic sense, as Keller emphasizes, and hence this finding does 
not bear directly on Mills’ assertion that the proportion of business 
leaders coming from ‘lower middle class’ families has declined. It 
suggests, however, that upward social mobility into the top echelons of 
the business elite has occurred during the last two generations from 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AND THE AMERICAN BUSINESS ELITE—II 


among well-to-do families, whose children had the advantage of a high 
economic but the disadvantage of a relatively low social status. For 
Keller’s data show a far more conspicuous and clear-cut increase in the 
proportion of business leaders coming from families whose social status 
is outside that of the privileged minority, than from families categorized 
as ‘wage-earners and office workers’. Given the great obstacles standing 
in the way of very rapid mobility, it is prima facie probable that persons 
who come from well-to-do families but suffer from social discrimination 
can overcome these obstacles more readily than can persons who come 
from ‘lower class’ families, even if these are Protestant, Anglo-Saxon 
and native-born. And since the findings of all five studies show that the 
proportion of business leaders coming from ‘lower class’ or ‘poor’ 
families has remained more or less stationary, it appears legitimate to 
conclude that upward mobility into the top echelons of the business 
elite typically involves a successful fight against social discrimination 
rather than a ‘rags to riches’ story. 

It is apparent, however, that this is not the whole picture. For it 
omits the majority of those business leaders who belong to the business 
elite whithout belonging to its ‘top-echelons’ (i.e. the largest corpora- 
tions). Does the changing social composition of the American business 
elite in this sense give us any clue with regard to its ability to reserve 
career opportunities for members of the family? Has this ability 
increased or decreased? We have attempted to answer these questions 
on the basis of the data from the National Cyclopedia. The total context 
of each biographical entry, included in the sample, was judged in 
terms of a threefold distinctions. Was the subject’s business career 
directly favoured by his family? Is there inferential evidence to indicate 
that this was the case? Is there general evidence of the middle class 
status of the family without either direct or indirect evidence of its effect 
upon the subject’s career? We have judged a subject’s career to have 
been ‘directly favoured’ by his family, when the biographical informa- 
tion indicates that he has inherited control of a firm or has been given 
an important position within an enterprise in which the father or a 
relative occupied a dominant position. Other cases were included under 
this category when there was evidence that the subject had inherited 
a large estate. A career is also ‘directly favoured’, at least in part, when 
subject’s have received substantial assistance at some time, through 
friends of their family. The data presented in Table 2 indicate that 
from 43 per cent to 50 per cent of the businessmen in our sample have 
been directly favoured in this sense. 

It did not seem to us, however, that such direct evidence was quite 
sufficient. Since the information in a biographical dictionary is neces- 
sarily compiled to answer questions other than those which we have 
raised here, it seemed legitimate to use the information which was 
supplied as circumstantial evidence. In this way we assessed the probable 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage Distribution of the American Business Elite Born in Specified 
Years receiving varying degrees of Career Assistance 





Year of Birth 





Degree of Career 
\Assistance 1801- | 1831- 
800 1830 1860 





Total 100 100 





Received substantial assistance 
(direct evidence): 





Probably received significant as- 
sistance (inferential evidence): 





Sub-total 





Some enabling circumstance 
(no evidence of direct 
assistance) : 22 20 22 18 15 

No information 23 17 23 17 26 

















Number of Subjects 125 89 360 380 143 














ability of a relative or a patron to lend substantial aid in furthering a subject’s 
career, even though there was no direct evidence that such aid had actually 
been given. In applying this admittedly elusive category, we have 
judged each case in terms of two criteria: the economic or political 
‘power’ of a mentioned relative or sponsor which clearly put him in a 
position to give substantial and effective aid, and, secondly, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence which makes it probable that such aid was 
actually given. To illustrate: one subject is recorded as having held a 
‘minor position’ in a bank. At the age of 27 he is the proprietor of a 
retail stationery store; a year after marrying the daughter of a manu- 
facturer he is employed by the firm his father-in-law founded, and 
six years after that he is the first vice-president of this firm.-It seems to 
us reasonable to infer that in this case the son-in-law was substantially 
aided in his career. In another case, the son of a department store 
executive was employed by, then becomes a partner in, and finally 
moves up to a vice-presidency and the board-chairmanship of a cotton 
textile concern. It is quite possible that in this case the father helped 
the son, but we did not feel it was safe to infer this from the evidence 
available to us. 

Several observations may be made with reference to these findings. 
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They show, first of all, that the proportion of business leaders who 
received direct assistance has remained stable over time.1* These results 
contrast with the findings of Keller and Newcomer, though they are 
not incompatible with them. Keller shows that between 1870 and 1950 
the self-made and the family-made career-types have declined sharply 
(from 68 per cent to 17 per cent), while the bureaucratically-made 
careers have increased accordingly (from 18 per cent in 1870 to 68 per 
cent in 1950). But these findings are to a large extent preconditioned 
by her sample, since the top echelon of the business elite is bound to 
reveal most clearly this decline of the self-made and the family-made 
careers in the giant corporations of today. If our findings reveal a 
rather stable proportion of business leaders receiving direct assistance 
during their careers, they probably reflect a characteristic of elite 
formation outside these top echelons, for the subjects from the National 
Cyclopedia constitute a business elite in the broad rather than the 
restricted meaning of that term.*° This interpretation is confirmed 
indirectly by Newcomer’s findings which parallel Keller’s as do the 
procedures on which the samples of the two studies are based. For 
Newcomer shows that the proportion of business leaders who received 
no direct aid during their careers, has remained quite stable though it 
increased somewhat, from 56 per cent in 1899 to 70 per cent in 1948.4 
While Newcomer’s criteria of ‘direct aid’ are more stringent than ours, 
this hardly explains the striking contrast between the findings of these 
two studies. Since it is based upon a sample of the top echelons of the 
business elite, Newcomer’s study indicates that direct career assistance 
by the family is of minor importance among business executives in the 
giant enterprises, and this conclusion confirms the well-known decline 
of family influence in the largest corporation. But the findings from the 
National Cyclopedia suggest in addition that family influence has remained 
a very significant career factor in the recruitment of the business elite, 
broadly defined. 

This conclusion bears on a larger theoretical issue. A century ago, 
Sir Henry Maine advanced the theory that modern society is one of 
contract rather than status. This distinction was defined by Maine in 
the following terms: 


The individual is steadily substituted for the Family, as the unit of which 
civil laws take account. . . . Nor is it difficult to see what is the tie between 
man and man which replaces by degrees those forms of reciprocity in rights 
and duties which have their origin in the family. It is Contract. Starting, as 
from one terminus in history, from a condition of society in which all the 
relations of Persons are summed up in the relations of Family, we seem to 
have steadily moved towards a phase of social order in which all these rela- 
tions arise from the free agreement of Individuals.** 


This theory has become popular among sociologists since Maine’s day, 
but they have interpreted it in a manner which Maine studiously 
II 
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avoided. Their interpretation ignored the legal context of the theory, 
somehow posited the notion that in the course of the nineteenth century 
the autonomy of the individual had developed de facto rather than de 
jure, and then proceeded to the demonstration that modern society was 
on the way to develop a status-society out of a contractual society. ** 

But the de jure autonomy of the individual never implied that the 
individual would wilfully divest himself of the advantages which the 
status of his parental family afforded him. It would be closer to the 
mark to contend that the contractual autonomy of the individual has 
enabled him to escape many of the family liabilities which had been 
his merely by virtue of his birth. But the family and the individual 
have always jealously guarded the rights and privileges of their social 
and economic status against encroachment and diminution. And on the 
whole, families have probably continued the practice of conferring as 
many advantages upon their individual members as lay within their 
power, even though for the individual the recognition of duties towards 
the family had become in some measure a discretionary act. It is in 
line then with this understanding of the transition from a society of 
status to a society of contract that the families of the American business 
elite, whose major socio-economic characteristics we have examined 
over time, have persisted in preserving for, and in passing on to, their 
descendants as much of their economic success and their social status 
as they were able to do. But while this effort has persisted successfully, 
it has not been able to withstand the inroads of bureaucratization 
upon family influence, especially in the largest corporations.** And in 
view of the increasing role which large-scale organizations generally 
play in affecting and frequently determining the rights and duties of 
the individual, we seem to move steadily towards a phase of social order 
in which the relations of persons are summed up, neither in the relations 
of Family, nor in the free agreement of Individuals, but in the hier- 
archical regulation of official duties. The paradox is that this bureau- 
cratization of economic enterprises also serves in some measure to 
facilitate the upward social mobility of the individual. 


NOTES 


1 All but one of the studies used for 
this comparative assessment have also 
been examined by Bernard Barber, 
Social Stratification (New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1957), 443 ff. However, 
Barber did not examine the definitions 
of the elite which are implicit in the 
sampling methods used in the various 
studies. C. Wright Méills’ summary 
evaluation of the evidence relies primarily 
upon the study by Suzanne Keller and 
concentrates on the composition of the 
business elite in 1950. See his The Power 


Elite (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956), 126-34. 

* See C. Wright Mills, “The American 
Business Elite: A Collective Portrait’, 
The Tasks of Economic History (Supple- 
mentary issue to the Journal of Economic 
History), V (December, 1945), 20-44. 
For the period 1570-1760 Mills had 
221 cases and for the period 1760-89 his 
cases numbered 162. The total number 
of cases after 1760, which we can use for 


comparative numbered 1,243. 
* The total number of businessmen on 
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every twentieth page of the index were 
counted. On this basis it was estimated 
that nine to ten thousand out of about 
49,000 entries in the National CG; 

(or about one-fifth) were businessmen; 
we decided to select every ninth subject 
listed by a business occupation. Very 
incomplete sketches were eliminated ad 
hoc. This accounts for the difference be- 
tween the anticipated size of the sample 
(1,100 to 1,200) and its actual size (887). 
If one assumes that the proportion of 
usable entries is the same in both Dic- 
tionaries (80-per cent of the entries 
appeared usable on the basis of our 
estimates for the NW.C.A.B.), then one 
businessman out of every 5 entries in the 
N.C.A.B. compares with one out of 
every 13 entries in the D.A.B. Mills 
states that the D.A.B. contained 1,464 
usable entries on businessmen, which 
compares with an estimated 1,830 
entries for businessmen. 

“Mabel Newcomer, The Big Business 
Executive (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955), 10. 

5 See Suzanne Keller, The Social Ori- 
gins and Career Lines of Three Generations of 
American Business Leaders (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University 
New York, 1953). 

*It should be remembered that the 
years are ‘years of birth’ so that those 
born in, say, 1780 may have been suc- 
cessful by 1810, while those born in 
1800 became prominent in the 1830’s. 

? Mills has 162 cases for 1760-89 and 
we have 125 cases for 1771-1800. 

8 It may be mentioned that our data 
level off, beginning in the 1860’s, while 
the Taussig-Warner data show a slight 
decline. Our use of the studies by F. W. 
Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American 
Business Leaders (New York: Macmillan, 
1932), and of W. Lloyd Warner and 
James C. Abegglen, Occupational Mobility 
in American Business and Industry, 1928- 
1952 (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955), is explained in foot- 
notes 3 and 10 of the preceding article. 
Taken together, the two studies cover a 
shorter time-span than the other studies 
considered here. 

® In view of the differences in magni- 
tude between the findings of the five 
studies with regard to father’s occupa- 
tion, it is reassuring that the studies are 
in close accord with reference to the more 
tangible criterion of educational attain- 
ment. Among the members of the Ameri- 


can business elite there is an i 
proportion of college students and a 
decreasing proportion of subjects who 
have only attended grammar school. 
Along with other groups businessmen 
have benefited from the increasing edu- 
cational opportunities of American 
society. Data on the educational back- 
ground of business leaders have been 
omitted here for reasons of space. 

1° For explanations of these terms cf. 
Mills, op. cit., p. 31 and Newcomer, 


op. cit. Pp. 25. 

11 Mills, “The American Business 
Elite’, op. cit., p. 30. The 1715 figure 
was not included in Table 1 because 
none of the other studies has data for 
this early period. 

12 This interpretation differs from 
Keller’s who sees evidence of upward 
mobility in the change from 4 per cent 
in 1855 to 12 per cent in 1900. It may be 
noted, however, that small as it is, this 
difference is in part due to the puzzling 
decline from 8 per cent to 4 per cent 
between 1820 and 1855. See Keller, 
op. cit., pp. 70, 76-7. The interpretation 
also differs from that of Warner (op. cit., 
Pp. 25 and passim), who now sees evidence 
of in vertical mobility on the 
strength of a 4 or 5 per cent difference 
where he saw evidence of decreased 
mobility before. See the references in 
S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, ‘Social 
Status and Social Structure’, B.7.S., II 
(1951), PP. 233-41. 

13 This decline is made more striking 
perhaps by the fact that Mills’ data also 
shows a secular increase in the propor- 
tion of business leaders ing from 
‘lower middle’ and ‘lower class’ families, 
ranging from a low of 14 per cent in 
1715 to the high of 43 per cent in 1835. 
pheno Mills adds a reference to 

ublished study of 328 subjects 
isan uring the period 1800-39, which 
showed that one-third of the business 
elite came from ‘lower class’ families. 
Cf. Mills, ‘The American Business Elite’, 
op. cit., 29-31. None of the other studies 
has data for the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth centuries which could be com- 
pared with Mills’ study. 

14 Keller, op. cit., 37-9. It is rather 
difficult to determine what the relevant 
population is whose composition may be 
compared with that of the business elite 
at a particular time. Keller compares 
the composition of the business elite with 
the composition of the U.S. population 
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at the median year of birth. For example, 
the business elite was about 50 years of 
age, on the average, in 1950; hence, she 
compares the 1950 sample with the 
population in 1900, or as near to that 
date as possible. This is better than 
nothing, but it ignores important differ- 
entials; for example, business leaders are 
proportionately more urban than the 
general population, minority groups are 
also concentrated in urban areas, hence 
comparisons between the business elite 
and the general population tend to 
underestimate the disadvantages of 
minority groups with regard to elite- 
access. Such difficulties would be com- 
pounded if the attempt was made to 
compare the changing composition of 
the business elite with changes in the 
economic structure of American society. 
The data contained in the studies here 
under review are not good enough, in 
our judgment, to permit such a com- 


parison. 

15 [bid., 40-1. The remainder of the 
business leaders were foreign-born, 8 per 
cent in 1870 and 6 per cent in 1950. 
These data compare with an estimate 
for the population of 1900 of 61 per cent 
native-born sons of native-born parents, 
23 per cent native-born sons of parents 
one or both of whom were foreign-born, 
and 15 per cent who were foreign-born 
themselves. 

16 Tbid., 62-3. Compared with the 
population as a whole the 1900 sample 
of business leaders shows a slight over- 
representation of Catholics and Jews, 
while the 1950 sample shows a slight 
under-representation. 

17 Ibid., p. 44. Compared with the 
general population they are still under- 
represented in the business elite. 

18 Table 2 indicated that this conclu- 
sion is not modified by the inferential 
evidence concerning career assistance. 

19 Keller, op. cit., p. 82. Her fourth 
type, the ‘professionally-made’ career, 
showed no significant change. 

20 Keller already notes this possibility 
when she states that her findings on 
career-types may not hold true for the 
business leaders of substantial enter- 


prises which are not included in her 
study. Cf. ibid., 83-4. 

a1 Newcomer, ‘The Chief Executive of 
Large Business Corporations’, Explora- 
tions in Entrepreneurial cep tA (1952), 23. 

22H. Maine, Ancient Law (Everyman’s 
Library Edition) (New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1931), p. 99. 

23 The most clear-cut statement of this 
thesis is contained in P. Drucker, ‘The 
Employee Society’, Amer. 7. Sociol., 
LVIII (January, 1953), pp- 358-63. 
Despite a clarifying footnote concerning 
the term ‘status’ Mr. Drucker fails to use 
the term as Sir H Maine intended it, 
even though he makes specific reference 
to Maine’s work. It may be added that 
Drucker’s thesis would gain in clarity if 
it did not presuppose the earlier existence 
of a de facto contractual society and if it 
was made clear that the status-system of 
modern enterprise is in part the con- 
sequence of contractual agreements 
among competing power-groups medi- 
ated by government intervention. It is 
worth recalling that Maine advised 
against ‘applying the term (status) to 
such conditions are the immediate or 
remote result of agreement’. (See Maine, 
op. cit., p. 100.) 

24 Warner and Abegglen point out 
that over 40 per cent of the business elite 
in 1928 and 1952 were sons of owners of 
large business firms or of major execu- 
tives, but that by 1952 there was a 
marked decline in ‘occupational inheri- 
tance’ as the size of the firm increased. 
See Warner and Abegglen, op. cit., 164- 
g. Even in the large corporations major 
executives use their influence in favour 
of their sons, though there is also much 


Stryker, ‘Would you Hire Your Son?’, 
Fortune Magazine (March, 1957), 132-5, 
220-30. Other aspects of this —— are 
analysed in W. H. Whyte, Jr., The 
Organization Man (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1956), and in R. Bendix, ‘The 
Bureaucratization of Economic Enter- 
prises’, in Work and Authority in Industry 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956), 
198-253. 





GENETICS, SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


A. H. Halsey* 


INTRODUCTION 


T IS OUR PURPOSE in this paper to consider the question of 

social class differences in measured intelligence as an illustration of 

the more general problem of the relation between social structure 
and the distribution of genetic characteristics in populations. Though 
innate intelligence may legitimately be inferred from available evidence, 
the evidence is also strong that it is determined not by one gene but 
polygenically. On these assumptions a genetic model may be con- 
structed which, when relevant variations in social structure are taken 
into account, throws considerable doubt on the possibility that mean 
differences between classes in measured intelligence are innate. This 
doubt arises from the fact that the relevant aspects of social structure 
have not been stable enough for long enough in differentiated societies 
to allow sufficient time for the kind of polygenic process involved in 
human intelligence to develop class differences of the order suggested by 
the known social distribution of measured intelligence. This conclusion 
is, moreover, strengthened by a consideration of the variance found in 
measured intelligence among social class groups. 


I. THE THEORY OF INTELLIGENCE 


On the evidence, especially of correlation coefficients derived from 
studies of twins, siblings and foster children, it may be concluded that 
there is a genetic component in the intelligence test performance of 
individuals? and hence it is reasonable to postulate a genotype of 
innate intelligence which we shall call I,.* 

The actual manifestation of inielligence, which we shall call I,, is 
a social product of adaptive behaviours within the framework laid 
down by I,. Largely on the basis of the work of Hebb‘ and Piaget,® 
Vernon describes I, as. the set of behavioural characteristics correlative 
to Hebb’s ‘phase sequences’ or patterns of discharge in the association 
areas of the brain. Phase sequences, and their counterparts in adaptive 
behaviour, are dependent for their formation on experience of 
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~ appropriate environmental stimuli. Piaget too views intelligence as 
a developing complex of adaptive behaviours beginning with simple 
reflexes in the new-born child and ending with intricate conceptualiza- 
tions and trains of reasoning in the adult. The growth of intelligence 
is dependent upon stimulation in social interaction, the use of language 
and the manipulation of objects. To say that I, is a complex is also to 
emphasize that intelligence is no one single factor. We do not know 
what are the factors involved. If we did then the problem of the 
relation between I, and I, could be more successfully tackled. 

Our present knowledge of factors in intelligence is derived from 
intelligence tests. Performance in intelligence tests we shall call I,. 
Any one of the many measures of intelligence (I,) consists of a sample 
from the set of behaviours which constitute I,. It is a biased sample 
because of the use of intelligence tests for educational selection and 
their validation predominately in terms of educational success. The 
factors derived from analysis of intelligence tests are determined by 
the content of the tests and this in turn by the requirements of predic- 
tion of educational performance. 

That the determination of I, and I, is partly social is well known 
though our knowledge of the relevant social processes is unsystematic 
and incomplete. What, however, is much less fully appreciated is the 
important role played by social structure in the distribution of 


genetically determined characters among which the postulated I, is 
here considered as an example. A brief consideration of the mechanics 
of inheritance should make this clear. 


Genetic Variation 

It is of the greatest importance to bear in mind that the appropriate 
unit for consideration of genetic variation is not the individual but 
the population of individuals between whom mating is possible. The 
stock of genes present in an endogamous population is usually called 
a gene pool. Limits to the variation of a population are set at any one 
time by the composition of its gene pool and these limits vary from 
one generation to another according to four factors: (1) genetic drift,® 
(2) mutation, (3) selection, and (4) migration. For the purposes of the 
present problem the factors of importance are selection and migration. 

Within populations, genetic variation between individuals is 
ensured by heterozygotes, i.e. cells carrying alternative (allelic) genes. 
In fact, only a small proportion of the possible gene combinations in 
any species is ever realized. With n heterozygous genes there may be 
produced 2” kinds of sex cells with different gene combinations. For 
example, an individual with 20 heterozygous genes may produce 
1,048,576 kinds of sex cells. Thus, since most people are heterozygous 
for 30 or more genes, it becomes ‘a reasonable guess that no two persons 
alive (identical twins excepted) carry the same genes’.’ 
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Heterozygotes increase the potential variability of a group over . 
that actually exhibited by its members and this adaptive advantage 
is greater the faster the breeding rate, i.e. the more rapid the rate of 
sampling of the possible gene combinations in the gene pool. Pheno- 
typic variation is, in general, an outcome of cumulative interplay 
between these factors and the accidents of environment. 


Social Structure and Genetic Variability 


There are sociological aspects of genetic drift, mutation, selection 
and migration. One important illustration may be taken from the 
pattern of human social life for the greater part of the history of man. 
This pattern having been one of small scattered endogamous groups, 
has tended to maximize genetic drift, because of isolation and small 
numbers, and to form trial gene pools for mutations. However, in the 
modern world these conditions for rapid evolution or differentiation 
have passed away with the formation of vast states and nations and 
hence large endogamous populations. In essence this is the basis of 
Keith’s group theory of human evolution.® 

Again, to take a second illustration, some genotypes are more 
viable, more socially attractive and more fecund than others. The 
resultant differential fertility is partly determined by social structure. 
Sexual selection and control of migration (social and geographical 
mobility) are found in all human mating systems—never panmixia. 
There are universal rules of exogamy and widespread rules and practices 
of endogamy. The former lead to increased frequency of heterozygote 
individuals and the latter to increased frequency of homozygotes. 
Thus, though deviations from panmixia do not usually result in 
alterations in the gene frequencies of the total population, the facts of 
social differentiation produce a tendency towards homozygous genetic 
clusterings within societies. 

These two examples are sufficient to indicate that the course of 
genetic evolution and of variations within the human species are limited 
and partially controlled by variations in social structure, especially 
the size of populations, the degree of endogamy and exogamy in their 
mating systems and the ease of geographical migration and social 
mobility between groups within them. The postulated character of 
innate intelligence (I,) may now be considered from this point of 
view. 


Il, A GENETIC MODEL OF INTELLIGENCE 


We begin with an assumption of single gene determination of I,. 
This is a gross oversimplification but nonetheless instructive because, 
in any given social structure, it gives the maximum weight to genetic 
factors in the selection process which we are about to discuss, 
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Let it be assumed that I, is produced by inheritance through a 
gene A such that the homozygote AA has the value of 120, the 
heterozygote Aa the value of 100, and the homozygote aa the value 
of 80. 


Case 1. A Caste System 


We may begin consideration of the effect of variations in social 
structure on the social distribution of innate intelligence (I,) by 
imagining a society having a population of 1000 divided into two 
castes—a low caste numbering goo and a high caste numbering 100. 
Castes are by definition endogamous and let us further assume that 
there is random mating within them and equal fertility between them. 

Looked at genetically and ignoring mutation and genetic drift® this 
society consists of two separate gene pools, each in Hardy-Weinberg 
equilibrium,?° the Hardy-Weinberg formula [p*+2p (1 —p) +(1—p)*] 
being a mathematical statement of the frequency (p) of a genotype in 
a random mating population in successive generations. Thus if the 
frequency of the gene for high intelligence (A) in the low caste is -3 
(ps = -3) and in the high caste is -7 (p,¥ =-7) the following 
equilibrium results: 

Low Caste High Caste 
Proportions: *4gaa -42Aa -ogAA -ogaa -42Aa ‘49AA 
Numbers: 441aa 378Aa 81AA gaa 42Aa 49AA 
Means: (Low (Total (High 
Caste) 1,” = 92 population) I,7=94 Caste) 1,7 = 108 


In words, the result under these genetic and social conditions is that: 


(1) The high caste has the higher mean (108 compared with 92). 

(2) The high caste has a much higher proportion but a much 
lower number of individuals with high intelligence (49 compared 
with 81). 

(3) There is a considerable overlap between the castes in the 
distribution of I,, and, genetically, this means that there are 
many more A genes in the low than in the high caste, most of 
them in heterozygous condition. 


The situation described would remain stable between generations. 
It should, however, be noticed that the means of I, are a function of 
the frequencies (p,) chosen in the example. We could, for instance, 
have shown equal p,’s in the two castes and in that case the mean 
values of I,”, 1,7 and I," would have been equal. 


Case 2. A Class System 


The assumptions made in the caste model could not be found in any 
actual society and are certainly very far from representing the kind of 
social structure to be found in modern Britain. We may move closer to 
the latter by imagining a society in _— social position is determined 
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by selection according to I,. In the example which follows we continue 
to ignore mutation and genetic drift, we retain our assumption that 
innate intelligence is determined by a single gene but we introduce 
new migration (or mobility) assumptions. We postulate a low class of 
goo and a high class of 100 with, in each generation before marriage, 
mobility upward of the 10 most intelligent members of the low class 
and mobility downward of the ro least intelligent members of the high 
class. Mating is again assumed to be random within classes and 
fertility equal between classes. 

The process begins at generation F, with gene frequencies p, and 
p, equal (i.e. -5) in both classes. Then the proportions of aa, Aa and 
AA individuals are -25, -50 and -25 respectively in both classes and 
the corresponding numbers of individuals are 225aa, 450Aa and 
225AA in the low class and 25aa, 50Aa and 25AA in the high class. 
Mobility then takes place to alter the distribution of individuals so 
that there are 235aa, 450Aa and 215AA in the low class and 15a, 
50Aa and 35AA in the high class. The gene frequencies become, at 
the same time p,” = -5111 and p,™ = -4000 so that, after mating, 
the distribution of individuals in generation F, is, for the low class, 
235aa, 450Aa and 215AA and, for the high class, 16aa, 48Aa and 
36AA. This distribution gives the low class a mean intelligence (I,") 
of 99°56 and the high class (I,¥) 104. A summary of the process, 
continued for subsequent generations is given in Table 1, and fre- 
quencies of the gene for low intelligence (p,) and of the mean innate 
intelligence scores (I,) are shown in Figure 1 and Figure 2. 


Fic. 1. FREQUENCY OF GENE a (Low INTELLIGENCE) OVER SEVEN 
GENERATIONS IN A Two-C1ass Society 
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P,! = Frequency of Gene for Low Intelligency in the Low Class 
P," = Frequency of Gene for Low Intelligence in the Total Population 
P,# = Frequency of Gene for Low Intelligence in the High Class 
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Fic. 2 MEAN INNATE INTELLIGENCE (I,) OVER SEVEN GENERATIONS IN 
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I," = Mean Innate Intelligence of High Class 
I,7 = Mean Innate Intelligence of Total Population 
I,” = Mean Innate Intelligence of Low Class 


It may be seen from Table 1, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 that the trend of the 
distribution of I, has the following characteristics: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(5) 


The mean I,” decreases at a decreasing rate to 98; the mean 
I,” increases at a decreasing rate to 120 and the mean I,” is 
constant at 100. 

The class distributions continue to overlap, the majority of 
people with high intelligence still remaining in the low class. 
Only over seven generations would low intelligence (a) be bred 
out of the high class. High intelligence would never be bred 
out of the low class. At the eighth generation the social dis- 
tribution of I, stabilizes with a constant rate of ‘circulation’ of 
AA between the classes. 

The number of homozygotes in the total population increases 
in each generation (from F;, to F;), i.e. there are more people of 
high intelligence and more people of low intelligence, i.e. the 
standard deviations increase in each generation. 

In other words, the heterozygotes form a reservoir of both high 
and low ability which, in this case, is drained high to high class 
and low to low class up to the eighth generation. 


Thus the general effect of selective migration through intelligence, 
other things being equal, is to increase the frequency of homozygotes 
and to decrease heterozygotes, i.e. to increase the incidence of both 
high and low intelligence and to reduce the incidence of middling 
intelligence. 

These results have been obtained from a very simple model of 
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society. If we wish to move still nearer to reality, many more complex 
assumptions as to both social structure and the genetics of intelligence 
must be considered. However, these complications do not alter the 
basic features of the simple model and they can be treated summarily. 
What we want to know of each complication is its effect on the rate 
of social class differentiation in I,. We may therefore divide them 
according to whether they speed up or slow down the differentiation 
process. 

Among the accelerating factors must be included a higher rate of 
social mobility and the differentiation of more social classes. It may 
be noted, parenthetically, that a uniform increase of mean I, with 
social class need not be assumed. An interesting case of this kind is 
suggested by the recent British social mobility inquiry in which the 
Index of Association (i.e. the degree to which caste conditions are 
approximated) rises sharply at the highest occupational levels.11 If 
the high caste in our Case 1 were allowed to remain a caste while 
selective migration for I, were allowed to produce a middle class out 
of the former low caste; then the middle class would inherit a mean 
I, higher than that of the high caste, largely by recruitment from the 
heterozygote pool in the low class. 

A more formidable array of decelerating factors comes into play as 
the model is modified to take account of real conditions. Of these the 
first is the assumption of polygenic determination of I,—and the trend 
in psychology toward the recognition of more factors in measured 
human abilities implies a more complex genetic structure determining 
intelligence. In fact it is difficult to conceive of anything as elaborate as 
human intelligence being determined by as few as (say) 10 genes. Yet 
if we add only one other gene B in Case 2, with all other assumptions, 
both genetic and social, remaining the:same the result is that the high 
class does not become ‘pure’ !* before the passage of 9 generations.1* 
This process is summarized in Table 2. 

Second, on the side of social structure we have to recognize the 
existence of determinants of social mobility which are wholly uncon- 
nected or only partially connected with intelligence—for example, 
sexual beauty or ugliness, good or evil fortune in business, military 
prowess or timidity, etc. Though precise estimates are impossible, we 
can be confident that selection other than for I, has been of great 
relative importance especially before the rise of the educational system 
as an agency of social selection in the last two generations. This 
of social mobility or any increase in its incidence would have deceler- 
ating effects on the process of differentiation in the I, composition of 
the classes. Moreover, any reduction in mobility based on selection 
for I, would have a similar effect. 

Putting the accelerating and decelerating factors together it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the net effect would be to slow down the 
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process of differentiation described under the simple assumptions of 
Case 2. If this be so, then we are justified in concluding that what 
little we know of the history of social stratification in Britain would 
hardly yield an expectation of social class differences in innate 
intelligence of the order arrived at in Case 2. 


Differential Fertility and the Decline of National Intelligence 


At this point in the discussion, and before turning to the social 
distribution of measured intelligence it is convenient to undertake a 
short digression and consider one further social variable, namely 
differential fertility. We do so because of the importance of this factor 
in connection with the long-standing controversy over the trend of 
national intelligence. In the cases we have considered, the mean 
innate intelligence of the total population (I,") is constant because 
random mating and equal fertility between classes (castes) is assumed. 
If, however, in these cases we substitute the assumption of higher net 
reproduction rates for the low class (caste) then the mean I,” would 
decline. 

A hypothesis that a trend of this kind has obtained in Britain since 
about 1870 remains tenable. The results of the Scottish Enquiry™ 
can be attributed to a temporary action of ameliorative environmental 
influences which must follow from the correlation of social status 
inversely with fertility and positively with measured intelligence (I,). 

On the other hand, it is possible to produce a model of ‘intellectual 
equilibrium’ with appropriate genetic and social assumptions including 
that of an inverse relation between social status and fertility. Penrose’s 
model is an example of this.15 Moreover, what is known about social 
status, family size and intelligence indicates a complex set of relation- 
ships.1* The inverse relation between status and fertility is neither 
simple nor universal. It is often reversed at the higher income?’ and 
occupational’® levels and does not apply to the high fertility areas of 
the world.!” The negative correlation between family size and I, is 
well established where family size is defined as size of sibship but, so 
far, has not been found in studies where parental I, is correlated with 
number of offspring. '® 


Ill. MEASURED INTELLIGENCE (I,) 


We may now return to our central problem. The existence of 
individual differences in a postulated I, remain as a ‘legitimate 
hypothesis’. But especially if I, is polygenically determined, and given 
the history of social structure in Britain, their issue in social class 
differences is doubtful. 

Further evidence in favour of this view may be had from an examina- 
tion of the social distribution of measured intelligence (I,). The figures 
given in Table 3 relating to 1,316 children entering secondary schools 
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in South West Hertfordshire in 1952 are typical. For the total group 
of children they show a mean I,? of 100-97 with a standard deviation 
of 14:15. When the children are classified by paternal occupation the 
mean I, rises with occupational status and the variance in each occupa- 
tional group is less than that of the total population. 


TABLE 3 
The Social Distribution of Measured Intelligence 





Mean Standard 
LQ. deviation 
Father’s occupation 





(1) (2) (3) 





Professional workers, business 

owners and managers 112°95 11-62 13501 
Clerical workers 10915 12°59 158-51 
Foremen, small shopkeepers, etc. | 103°70 13°47 181-44 
Skilled manual workers 100°10 12°79 163°58 
Unskilled manual workers 97°15 13°24 175°30 





Total 100°97 14°15 200°22 























Source: J. E. Floud, A. H. Halsey and F. M. Martin, Social Class and Educational 
Opportunity, 1957, P- 59- 


Now the fraction of variation in I, which is attributable to heredity 
is a matter of dispute, but the estimates of 3/4 and 1/2 may be taken to 
represent the upper and lower limits.?° If the lower limit is accepted 
it follows that only where the variance in a sub-group is less than 50 
per cent of that of the total population can we be certain that both 
heredity and environment are at work in the differentiation of the 
sub-group. Similarly if the variance remains at more than 50 per cent 
it is possible to entertain the hypothesis that the sub-group is differenti- 
ated solely on the basis of environmental circumstances. Thus it is 
clear from column 4 of Table 3 that, assuming the lower limit, the 
class differences in I, may be entirely environmental. 

On the other hand, if the upper limit of 3/4 is taken as the fraction 
of variation which is heritable the result still holds with the single 
exception of the professional group, the variance of which is 67 per 
cent of the variance for the total group. 

Of course this analysis, even leaving aside the exceptional case, 
does not demonstrate that the differences in mean I, between the 
classes are caused by environment; it only shows that they could be. 
An experiment designed to test the hypothesis that these differences 
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are caused by the environmental components of social class is, in 
principle, simple. It would be necessary to take a random sample 
from newly-born babies among (say) the unskilled workers, distribute 
them at random in the other classes and, during and after upbringing, 
compare the mean I, of each of the ‘displaced’ and ‘control’ groups. 
In practice, however, the difficulties of such an experiment are 
enormous. The available comparisons most approximate to it are to 
be found in those twin and foster children studies in which an assess- 
ment of the social or ‘cultural’ level of the home is taken explicitly 
into account. Among the 19 pairs of identical twins reared apart, 
studied by Newman and his associates, the average difference 
between members of a pair was 8-2 I.Q. points. Among six pairs 
judged to have the greatest discrepancies from the point of view of 
social advantage in the home, the average difference was 12 points. 
For the group as a whole, I.Q. differences correlated -51 with judged 
discrepancies in social environment. In studies of foster children 
correlations of I1.Q. with assessments of the cultural level of the foster 
home vary from -25 to -52.% 

We can, however, be quite sure that these results underestimate the 
environmental effects of social class. The types of homes into which 
the twins in any one pair were placed rarely differed very much and 
the placement of children in foster homes tends to be selective. In 
evaluating the studies of foster children, Anastasi and Foley state that 
‘if the total range of American homes were covered, reaching down to 
the most deficient then the observed effect of home environment upon 
intellectual development would probably be greater’.** 


CONCLUSION 


Accepting the hypothesis of an innate intelligence (I,) we have 
drawn up a simple model of society designed to show the relation 
between variations in social structure and the distribution of genotypes. 

In the extreme case of a caste society each caste has to be seen 
genetically as a separate gene pool and therefore, provided there is 
random mating within castes and equal fertility between them, the 
distribution of I, is stable. 

When a caste society is transformed into a class society the classes, 
may still be seen as gene pools but with migration between them. The 
question now becomes one of determining the relation between social 
mobility and genic migration. In our model of the class society we 
assumed that the rate of social mobility was such as to replace the 
10 per cent of the high class with the least intelligence with an equal 
number of the most intelligent members of the low class. Under these 
conditions and assuming innate intelligence to be determined by a 
single gene it took seven generations to produce a ‘pure’ high class. 
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Even so, it is important to notice that, with a high class constituting 
one-tenth of the total population, the effect of draining off a pure 
high-intelligence high class from the reservoir of the low class scarcely 
affected the mean I, of the latter and still left it with a heavy pre- 
ponderance of the total number of available genes for high intelligence. 

The model may be elaborated in order to approximate more closely 
to the real conditions of contemporary society. For example its fertility 
assumptions may be modified in order to throw light on the question 
of trends in the national intelligence. The central focus of our attention 
has been on the rate of genetic purification in the high class. From this 
point of view the refinement of our assumptions has to be considered 
in terms of acceleration and deceleration of the process of purification: 
and what we know of the genetics of I, and the history of social 
mobility in Britain leads us to doubt the hypothesis of innate class 
differences in mean intelligence. 

From this and from a consideration of the small reduction in the 
variance of measured intelligence which results from classifying 
children according to paternal occupation it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the observed differences between social classes in 
measured intelligence are more likely to be explained by environmental 
rather than genetic factors. Accordingly the research problem becomes 
one of disentangling the environmental components of social class 
which are relevant for intellectual development. 


NOTES 
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THE STRUCTURE OF POWER IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY* 


C. Wright Mills 


I 


about the arrangements under which they live, and about the 

events which make up the history of their times. Events that are 
beyond human decision do happen; social arrangements do change 
without benefit of explicit decision. But in so far as such decisions are 
made, the problem of who is involved in making them is the basic 
problem of power. In so far as they could be made but are not, the 
problem becomes who fails to make them? 

We cannot today merely assume that in the last resort men must 
always be governed by their own consent. For among the means of 
power which now prevail is the power to manage and to manipulate the 
consent of men. That we do not know the limits of such power, and 
that we hope it does have limits, does not remove the fact that much 
power today is successfully employed without the sanction of the 
reason or the conscience of the obedient. 

Surely nowadays we need not argue that, in the last resort, coercion 
is the ‘final’ form of power. But then, we are by no means constantly 
at the last resort. Authority (power that is justified by the beliefs of 
the voluntarily obedient) and manipulation (power that is wielded 
unbeknown to the powerless)—must also be considered, along with 
coercion. In fact, the three types must be sorted out whenever we 
think about power. 

In the modern world, we must bear in mind, power is often not so 
authoritative as it seemed to be in the medieval epoch: ideas which 
justify rulers no longer seem so necessary to their exercise of power. At 
least for many of the great decisions of our time—especially those of 
an international sort—mass ‘persuasion’ has not been ‘necessary’; the 


Pee HAS TO DO WITH whatever decisions men make 


* A draft of this lecture was presented at a residential weekend at the Beatrice Webb 
House, Surrey, on 2 March 1957; and at the University of Frankfurt on 3 May 1957. A more 
detailed exposition of the general argument, as well as documentation, will be found in The 
Power Elite (New York City: Oxford University Press), 1956. 
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fact is simply accomplished. Furthermore, such ideas as are available 
to the powerful are often neither taken up nor used by them. Such 
ideologies usually arise as a response to an effective debunking of 
power; in the United States such opposition has not been effective 
enough recently to create the felt need for new ideologies of rule. 

There has, in fact, come about a situation in which many who have 
lost faith in prevailing loyalties have not aquired new ones, and so 
pay no attention to politics of any kind. They are not radical, not 
liberal, not conservative, not reactionary. They are inactionary. They 
are out of it. If we accept the Greek’s definition of the idiot as an 
altogether private man, then we must conclude that many American 
citizens are now idiots. And I should not be surprised, although I do 
not know, if there were not some such idiots even in Germany. This 
—and I use the word with care—this spiritual condition seems to me 
the key to many modern troubles of political intellectuals, as well as 
the key to much political bewilderment in modern society. Intellectual 
‘conviction’ and moral ‘belief’ are not necessary, in either the rulers 
or the ruled, for a ruling power to persist and even to flourish. So far 
as the role of ideologies is concerned, their frequent absences and the 
prevalence of mass indifference are surely two of the major political 
facts about the western societies today. 


How large a role any explicit decisions do play in.the making of 
history is itself an historical problem. For how large that role may be 
depends very much upon the means of power that are available at 
any given time in any given society. In some societies, the innumerable 
actions of innumerable men modify their milieux, and so gradually 
modify the structure itself. These modifications—the course of history 
—go on behind the backs of men. History is drift, although in total 
‘men make it’. Thus, innumerable entrepreneurs and innumerable 
consumers by ten-thousand decisions per minute may shape and 
re-shape the free-market economy. Perhaps this was the chief kind of 
limitation Marx had in mind when he wrote, in The 18th Brumaire: 
that ‘Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as 
they please; they do not make it under circumstances chosen by them- 
selves... .’ 

But in other societies—certainly in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union today—a few men may be so placed within the structure 
that by their decisions they modify the milieux of many other men, 
and in fact nowadays the structural conditions under which most men 
live. Such elites of power also make history under circumstances not 
chosen altogether by themselves, yet compared with other men, and 
compared with other periods of world history, these circumstances do 
indeed seem less limiting. 

I should contend that ‘men are free to make history’, but that some 
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men are indeed much freer than others. For such freedom requires 
access to the means of decision and of power by which history can now 

be made. It has not always been so made; but in the later phases of 
the modern epoch it is. It is with reference to this epoch that I am 
contending that if men do not make history, they tend increasingly to 
become the utensils of history-makers as well as the mere objects of 
indeed seem less limiting. 

The history of modern society may readily be understood as the 
story of the enlargement and the centralization of the means of power 
—in economic, in political, and in military institutions. The rise of. 
industrial society has involved these developments in the means of 
economic production. The rise of the nation-state has involved 
similar developments in the means of violence and in those of political 
administration. 

In the western societies, such transformations have generally 
occurred gradually, and many cultural traditions have restrained and 
shaped them. In most of the Soviet societies, they are happening very 
rapidly indeed and without the great discourse of western civilization, 
without the Renaissance and without the Reformation, which so 
greatly strengthened and gave political focus to the idea of freedom. 
In those societies, the enlargement and the co-ordination of all the 
means of power has occurred more brutally, and from the beginning 
under tightly centralized authority. But in both types, the means of 
power have now become international in scope and similar in form. 
To be sure, each of them has its own ups and downs; neither is as yet 
absolute; how they are run differs quite sharply. 

Yet so great is the reach of the means of violence, and so great the 
economy required to produce and support them, that we have in the 
immediate past witnessed the consolidation of these two world centres, 
either of which dwarfs the power of Ancient Rome. As we pay attention _ 
to the awesome means of power now available to quite small groups 
of men we come to realize that Caesar could do less with Rome than 
Napoleon with France; Napoleon less with’ France then Lenin with 
Russia. But what was Caesar’s power at its height compared with the 
power of the changing inner circles of Soviet Russia and the temporary 
administrations of the United States? We come to realize—indeed 
they continually remind us—how a few men have access to the means 
by which in a few days continents can be turned into thermonuclear 
wastelands. That the facilities of power are so enormously enlarged 
and so decisively centralized surely means that the powers of quite 
small groups of men, which we may call elites, are now of literally 
inhuman consequence. 





My concern here is not with the international scene but with the 
United States in the middle of the twentieth century. I must emphasize 
c 3I 
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‘in the middle of the twentieth century’ because in our attempt to 
understand any society we come upon images which have been drawn 
from its past and which often confuse our attempt to confront its 
present reality. That is one minor reason why history is the shank of 
any social science: we must study it if only to rid ourselves of it. In 
the United States, there are indeed many such images and usually 
they have to do with the first half of the nineteenth century. At that 
time the economic facilities of the United States were very widely 
dispersed and subject to little or to no central authority. 

The state watched in the night but was without decisive voice in 
the day. 

One man meant one rifle and the militia were without centralized 
orders. 

Any American as old-fashioned as I can only agree with R. H. 
Tawney that ‘Whatever the future may contain, the past has shown 
no more excellent social order than that in which the mass of the 
people were the masters of the holdings which they ploughed and the 
tools with which they worked, and could boast . . . ‘It is a quietness 
to a man’s mind to live upon his own and to know his heir certain.’ 

But then we must immediately add: all that is of the past and of little 
relevance to our understanding of the United States today. Within 
this society three broad levels of power may now be distinguished. 
I shall begin at the top and move downward. 


I 


The power to make decisions of national and international con- 
sequence is now so clearly seated in political, military, and economic 
institutions that other areas of society seem off to the side and, on 
occasion, readily subordinated to these. The scattered institutions of 
religion, education and family are increasingly shaped by the big 
three, in which history-making decisions now regularly occur. Behind 
this fact there is all the push and drive of a fabulous technology; for 
these three institutional orders have incorporated this technology and 
now guide it, even as it shapes and paces their development. 

r As each has assumed its modern shape, its effects upon the other 
' two have become greater, and the traffic between the three has 
increased. There is no longer, on the one hand, an economy, and, on 
the other, a political order, containing a military establishment 
unimportant to politics and to money-making. There is a political 
economy numerously linked with military order and decision. This 
triangle of power is now a structural fact, and it is the key to any 
understanding of the higher circles in America today. For as each of 
these domains has coincided with the others, as decisions in each have 
become broader, the leading men of each—the high military, the 
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corporation executives, the political directorate—have tended to come 
together to form the power elite of America. fee 

The political order, once composed of several dozen states with 
a weak federal-centre, has become an executive apparatus which has 
taken up into itself many powers previously scattered, legislative as well 
as administrative, and which now reaches into all parts of the social 
structure. The long-time tendency of business and government to 
become more closely connected has since World War II reached a 
new point of explicitness. Neither can now be seen clearly as a distinct 
world. The growth of executive government does not mean merely 
the ‘enlargement of government’ as some kind of autonomous bureau- 
cracy: under American conditions, it has meant the ascendency of the 
corporation man into political eminence. Already during the New 
Deal, such men had joined the political directorate; as of World War 
II they came to dominate it. Long involved with goverment, now they 
have moved into quite full direction of the economy of the war effort 
and of the post-war era. 

The economy, once a great scatter of small productive units 7] 
in somewhat automatic balance, has become internally dominated 
by a few hundred corporations, administratively and politically inter- 
related, which together hold the keys to economic decision. This 

economy is at once a permanent-war economy and a private-corporation 
economy. The most important relations of the corporation to the state 
now rest on the coincidence between military and corporate interests, 
as defined by the military and the corporate rich, and accepted by ~ 
politicians and public. Within the elite as a whole, this coincidence of 
military domain and corporate realm strengthens both of them and 
further subordinates the merely political man. Not the party politician, 
but the corporation executive, is now more likely to sit with the military a 
to answer the question: what is to be done? 

The military order, once a slim establishment in a context of 
civilian distrust, has become the largest and most expensive feature 
of government; behind smiling public relations, it has all the grim and 
clumsy efficiency of a great and sprawling bureaucracy. The high 
military have gained decisive political and economic relevance. The 
seemingly permanent military threat places a premium upon them 
and virtually all political and economic actions are now judged in 
terms of military definitions of reality: the higher military have 
ascended to a firm position within the power elite of our time. 

In part at least this is a result of an historical fact, pivotal for the 
years since 1939: the attention of the elite has shifted from domestic 
problems—centered in the thirties around slump—to international 
problems—centered in the "forties and ’fifties around war. By long “ 
historical usage, the government of the United States has been shaped 
by domestic clash and balance; it does not have suitable agencies and 
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traditions for the democratic handling of international affairs. In 
considerable part, it is in this vacuum that the power elite has grown. 

(i) To understand the unity of this power elite, we must pay attention 
to the psychology of its several members in their respective milieux. In 
so far as the power elite is composed of men of similar origin and 
education, of similar career and style of life, their unity may be said 
to rest upon the fact that they are of similar social type, and to lead to 
the fact of their easy intermingling. This kind of unity reaches its 
frothier apex in the sharing of that prestige which is to be had in the 
world of the celebrity. It achieves a more solid culmination in the 
fact of the interchangeability of positions between the three dominant 
institutional orders. It is revealed by considerable traffic of personnel 
within and between these three, as well as by the rise of specialized 
go-betweens as in the new style high-level lobbying. 

(ii) Behind such psychological and social unity are the structure 
and the mechanics of those institutional hierarchies over which the 
political directorate, the corporate rich, and the high military now 
preside. How each of these hierarchies is shaped and what relations it 
has with the others determine in large part the relations of their rulers. 
Were these hierarchies scattered and disjointed, then their respective 
elites might tend to be scattered and disjointed; but if they have many 
interconnections and points of coinciding interest, then their elites 
tend to form a coherent kind of grouping. The unity of the elite is 
not a simple reflection of the unity of institutions, but men and institu- 
tions are always related; that is why we must understand the elite 
today in connection with such institutional trends as the development 
of a permanent-war establishment, alongside a privately incorporated 
economy, inside a virtual political vacuum. For the men at the top 
have been selected and formed by such institutional trends. 

(iii) Their unity, however, does not rest solely upon psychological 
similarity and social intermingling, nor entirely upon the structural 
blending of commanding positions and common interests. At times it 
is the unity of a more explicit co-ordination. 

To say that these higher circles are increasingly co-ordinated, that 
this is one basis of their unity, and that at times—as during open war 
—such co-ordination is quite wilful, is not to say that the co-ordination 
is total or continuous, or even that it is very surefooted. Much less is 
it to say that the power elite has emerged as the realization of a plot. 
Its rise cannot be adequately explained in any psychological terms. 

Yet we must remember that institutional trends may be defined as 
opportunities by those who occupy the command posts. Once such 
opportunities are recognized, men may avail themselves of them. 
Certain types of men from each of these three areas, more far-sighted 
than others, have actively promoted the liaison even before it took its 
truly modern shape. Now more have come to see that their several 
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interests can more easily be realized if they work together, in informal 
as well as in formal ways, and accordingly they have done so. 

The idea of the power elite is of course an interpretation. It rests 
upon and it enables us to make sense of major institutional trends, 
the social sin, larities and psychological affinities of the men at the top. 
But the idea is also based upon what has been happening on the middle 
and lower levels of power, to which I now turn. 


I 


There are of course other interpretations of the American system of 
power. The most usual is that it is a moving balance of many competing 
interests. The image of balance, at least in America, is derived from 
the idea of the economic market: in the nineteenth century, the 
balance was thought to occur between a great scatter of individuals 
and enterprises; in the twentieth century, it is thought to occur between 
great interest blocs. In both views, the politician is the key man of 
power because he is the broker of many conflicting powers. 

I believe that the balance and the compromise in American society 
—the ‘countervailing powers’ and the ‘veto groups’, of parties and 
associations, of strata and unions—must now be seen as having mainly 
to do with the middle levels of power. It is these middle levels that the 
political journalist and the scholar of politics are most likely to under- 
stand and to write about—if only because, being mainly middle class 
themselves, they are closer to them. Moreover these levels provide the 
noisy content of most ‘political’ news and gossip; the images of these 
levels are more or less in accord with the folklore of how democracy 
works; and, if the master-image of balance is accepted, many intel- 
lectuals, especially in their current patrioteering, are readily able to 
satisfy such political optimism as they wish to feel. Accordingly, liberal 
interpretations of what is happening in the United States are now 
virtually the only interpretations that are widely distributed. 

But to believe that the power system reflects a balancing society is, 
I think, to confuse the present era with earlier times, and to confuse 
its top and bottom with its middle levels. 

By the top levels, as distinguished from the middle, I intend to refer, 
first of all, to the scope of the decisions that are made. At the top 
today, these decisions have to do with all the issues of war and peace. 
They have also to do with slump and poverty which are now so very 
much problems of international scope. I intend also to refer to whether 
or not the groups that struggle politically have a chance to gain the 
positions from which such top decisions are made, and indeed whether 
their members do usually hope for such top national command. Most 
of the competing interests which make up the clang and clash of 
American politics are strictly concerned with their slice of the existing 
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pie. Labour unions, for example, certainly have no policies of an 
international sort other than those which given unions adopt for the 
strict economic protection of their members. Neither do farm organiza- 
tions. The actions of such middle-level powers may indeed have 
consequence for top-level policy; certainly at times they hamper these 
policies. But they are not truly concerned with them, which means of 
course that their influence tends to be quite irresponsible. 

The facts of the middle levels may in part be understood in terms of 
the rise of the power elite. The expanded and centralized and inter- 
locked hierarchies over which the power elite preside have encroached 
upon the old balance and relegated it to the middle level. But there are 
also independent developments of the middle levels. These, it seems 
to me, are better understood as an affair of intrenched and provincial 
demands than as a centre of national decision. As such, the middle 
level often seems much more of a stalemate than a moving balance. 

(i) The middle level of politics is not a forum in which there are 
debated the big decisions of national and international life. Such 
debate is not carried on by nationally responsible parties representing 
and clarifying alternative policies. There are no such parties in the 
United States. More and more, fundamental issues never come to any 
point or decision before the Congress, much less before the electorate 
in party campaigns. In the case of Formosa, in the spring of 1955, the 
Congress abdicated all debate concerning events and decisions which 
surely bordered on war. The same is largely true of the 1957 crisis in 
the Middle East. Such decisions now regularly by-pass the Congress, 
and are never clearly focused issues for public decision. 

The American political campaign distracts attention from national 
and international issues, but that is not to say that there are no issues 
in these campaigns. In each district and state, issues are set up and 
watched by organized interests of sovereign local importance. The 
professional politician is of course a party politician, and the two 
parties are semi-feudal organizations: they trade patronage and other 
favours for votes and for protection. The differences between them, 
so far as national issues are concerned, are very narrow and very mixed 
up. Often each seems to be forty-eight parties, one to each state; and 
accordingly, the politician as campaigner and as Congressman is 
not concerned with national party lines, if any are discernible. Often 
he is not subject to any effective national party discipline. He speaks 
for the interests of his own constituency, and he is concerned with 
national issues only in so far as they affect the interests effectively 
organized there, and hence his chances of re-election. That is why, 
when he does speak of national matters, the result is so often such an 
empty rhetoric. Seated in his sovereign locality, the politician is 
not at the national summit. He is on and of the middle levels of 
power. 
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(ii) Politics is not an arena in which free and independent organiza- 
tions truly connect the lower and middle levels of society with the top 
levels of decision. Such organizations are not an effective and major 
part of American life today. As more people are drawn into the 
political arena, their associations become mass in scale, and the power 
of the individual becomes dependent upon them; to the extent that 
they are effective, they have become larger, and to that extent they 
have become less accessible to the influence of the individual. This is a 
central fact about associations in any mass society: it is of most con- 
sequence for political parties and for trade unions. 

In the ’thirties, it often seemed that labour would become an 
insurgent power independent of corporation and state. Organized 
labour was then emerging for the first time on an American scale, 
and the only political sense of direction it needed was the slogan, 
‘organize the unorganized’. Now without the mandate of the slump, 
labour remains without political direction. Instead of economic and 
political struggles it has become deeply entangled in administrative 
routines with both corporation and state. One of its major functions, 
as a vested interest of the new society, is the regulation of such irregular 
tendencies as may occur among the rank and file. 

There is nothing, it seems to me, in the make-up of the current 
labour leadership to allow us to expect that it can or that it will lead, 
rather than merely react. In so far as it fights at all it fights over a share 
of the goods of a single way of life and not over that way of life itself. 
The typical labour leader in the U.S.A. today is better understood as 
an adaptive creature of the main business drift than as an independent 
actor in a truly national context. 

(iii) The idea that this society is a balance of powers requires us to 
assume that the units in balance are of more or less equal power and 
that they are truly independent of one another. These assumptions 
have rested, it seems clear, upon the historical importance of a large 
and independent middle class. In the latter nineteenth century and 
during the Progressive Era, such a class of farmers and small business- 
men fought politically—and lost—their last struggle for a paramount 
role in national decision. Even then, their aspirations seemed bound 
to their own imagined past. 

This old, independent middle class has of course declined. On the 
most generous count, it is now 40 per cent of the total middle class (at 
most 20 per cent of the total labour force). Moreover, it has become 
politically as well as economically dependent upon the state, most 
notably in the case of the subsidized farmer. 

The new middle class of white-collar employees is certainly not the 
political pivot of any balancing society. It is in no way politically 
unified. Its unions, such as they are, often serve merely to incorporate 
it as hanger-on of the labour interest. For a considerable period, the 
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old middle class was an independent base of power; the new middle 
class cannot be. Political freedom and economic security were anchored 
in small and independent properties; they are not anchored in the 
worlds of the white-collar job. Scattered property holders were 
economically united by more or less free markets; the jobs of the new 
middle class are integrated by corporate authority. Economically, the 
white-collar classes are in the same condition as wage workers; 
politically, they are in a worse condition, for they are not organized. 
They are no vanguard of historic change; they are at best a rear- 
guard of the welfare state. 


The agrarian revolt of the *nineties, the small-business revolt that 
has been more or less continuous since the ’eighties, the labour revolt 
of the ’thirties—each of these has failed as an independent movement 
which could countervail against the powers that be; they have failed 
as politically autonomous third parties. But they have succeeded, in 
varying degree, as interests vested in the expanded corporation and 
state; they have succeeded as parochial interests seated in particular 
districts, in local divisions of the two parties, and in the Congress. 
What they would become, in short, are well-established features of the 
middle levels of balancing power, on which we may now observe all 
those strata and interests which in the course of American history have 
been defeated in their bids for top power or which have never made 
such bids. 

Fifty years ago many observers thought of the American state as a 
mask behind which an invisible government operated. But nowadays, 
much of what was called the old lobby, visible or invisible, is part of 
the quite visible government. The ‘governmentalization of the lobby’ 
has proceeded in both the legislative and the executive domain, as 
well as between them. The executive bureaucracy becomes not only 
the centre of decision but also the arena within which major conflicts 
of power are resolved or denied resolution.” ‘Administration’ replaces 
electoral politics; the manoeuvring of cliques (which include leading 
Senators as well as civil servants) replaces the open clash of parties. 

The shift of corporation. men into the political directorate has 
accelerated the decline of the politicians in the Congress to the middle 
levels of power; the formation of the power elite rests in part upon this 
relegation. It rests also upon the semi-organized stalemate of the 
interests of sovereign localities, into which the legislative function has 
so largely fallen; upon the virtually complete absence of a civil service 
that is a politically neutral but politically relevant, depository of 
brain-power and executive skill; and it rests upon the increased official 
secrecy behind which great decisions are made without benefit of 
public or even of Congressional debate. 
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Iv : 


There is one last belief upon which liberal observers everywhere 
base their interpretations and rest their hopes. That is the idea of 
the public and the associated idea of public opinion. Conservative 
thinkers, since the French Revolution, have of course Viewed With 
Alarm the rise of the public, which they have usually called the masses, 
or something to that effect. “The populace is sovereign,’ wrote Gustave 
Le Bon, ‘and the tide of barbarism mounts.’ But surely those who have 
supposed the masses to be well on their way to triumph are mistaken. 
In our time, the influence of publics or of masses within political 
life is in fact decreasing, and such influence as on occasion they do 
have tends, to an unknown but increasing degree, to be guided by the 
means of mass communication. 

In a society of publics, discussion is the ascendant means of com- 
munication, and the mass media, if they exist, simply enlarge and 
animate this discussion, linking one face-to-face public with the 
discussions of another. In a mass society, the dominant type of com- 
munication is the formal media, and publics become mere markets 
for these media: the ‘public’ of a radio programme consists of all those 
exposed to it. When we try to look upon the United States today as 
a society of publics, we realize that it has moved a considerable dis- 
tance along the road to the mass society. 

In official circles, the very term, ‘the public’, has come to have a 
phantom meaning, which dramatically reveals its eclipse. The deciding 
elite can identify some of those who clamour publicly as ‘Labour’, 
others as ‘Business’, still others as ‘Farmer’. But these are not the public. 
‘The public’ consists of the unidentified and the non-partisan in a world 
of defined and partisan interests. In this faint echo of the classic notion, 
the public is composed of these remnants of the old and new middle 
classes whose interests are not explicitly defined, organized, or 
clamorous. In a curious” adaptation, ‘the public’ often becomes, in 
administrative fact, ‘the disengaged expert’, who, although ever so 
well informed, has never taken a clear-cut and public stand on con- 
troversial issues. He is the ‘public’ member of the board, the commission, 
the committee. What ‘the public’ stands for, accordingly, is often a 
vagueness of policy (called ‘open-mindedness’), a lack of involvement 
in public affairs (known as ‘reasonableness’), and a professional 
disinterest (known as ‘tolerance’). 

All this is indeed far removed from the eighteenth-century idea of 
the public of public opinion. That idea parallels the economic idea of 
the magical market. Here is the market composed of freely competing 
entrepreneurs; there is the public composed of circles of people in 
discussion. As price is the result of anonymous, equally weighted, 
bargaining individuals, so public opinion is the result of each man’s 
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having thought things out for himself and then contributing his voice 
to the great chorus. To be sure, some may have more influence on the 
state of opinion than others, but no one group monopolizes the dis- 
cussion, or by itself determines the opinions that prevail. 

In this classic image, the people are presented with problems. They 
discuss them. They formulate viewpoints. These viewpoints are 
organized, and they compete. One viewpoint ‘wins out’. Then the 
people act on this view, or their pen are instructed to act 
it out, and this they promptly do. 

Such are the images of democracy which are still used as working 
justifications of power in America. We must now recognize this 
description as more a fairy tale than a useful approximation. The 
issues that now shape man’s fate are neither raised nor decided by 
any public at large. The idea of a society that is at bottom composed 
of publics is not a matter of fact; it is the proclamation of an ideal, and 
as well the assertion of a legitimation masquerading as fact. 

I cannot here describe the several great forces within American 
society as well as elsewhere which have been at work in the debilitation 
of the public. I want only to remind you that publics, like free associa- 
tions, can be deliberately and suddenly smashed, or they can more 
slowly wither away. But whether smashed in a week or withered in a 
generation, the demise of the public must be seen in connection with 
the rise of centralized organizations, with all their new means of 
power, including those of the mass media of distraction. These, we 
now know, often seem to expropriate the rationality and the will of the 
terrorized or—as the case may be—the voluntarily indifferent society 
of masses. In the more democratic process of indifference the remnants of 
such publics as remain may only occasionally be intimidated by fanatics 
in search of ‘disloyalty’. But regardless of that, they lose their will for 
decision because they do not possess the instruments for decision; they 
lose their sense of political belonging because they do not belong; they 
lose their political will because they see no way to realize it. 

The political structure of a modern democratic state requires that 
such a public as is projected by democratic theorists not only exist 
but that it be the very forum within which a politics of real issues is 
enacted. 

It requires a civil service that is firmly_linked with the world of 
knowledge and sensibility, and which is composed of skilled men who, 
in their careers and in their aspirations, are truly independent of any 
private, which is to say, corporation, interests. 

It requires nationally responsible parties which debate openly and 
clearly the issues which the nation, and indeed the world, now so 
rigidly confronts. 

It requires an intelligentsia, inside as well as outside the universities, 
who carry on the big discourse of the western world, and whose work 
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is relevant to and influential among parties and movements and 
publics. . 

And it certainly requires, as a fact of power, that there be free 
associations standing between families and smaller communities and 
publics, on the one hand, and the state, the military, the corporation, 
on the other. For unless these do exist, there are no vehicles for reasoned 
opinion, no instruments for the rational exertion of public will. 

Such democratic formations are not now ascendant in the power 
structure of the United States, and accordingly the men of decision 
are not men selected and formed by careers within such associations 
and by their performance before such publics. The top of modern 
American society is increasingly unified, and often seems wilfully 
co-ordinated: at the top there has emerged an elite whose power 
probably exceeds that of any small group of men in world history. The 
middle levels are often a drifting set of stalemated forces: the middle 
does not link the bottom with the top. The bottom of this society is 
politically fragmented, and even as a passive fact, increasingly power- 
less: at the bottom there is emerging a mass society. 


These developments, I believe, can be correctly understood neither 
in terms of the liberal nor the marxian interpretation of politics and 
history. Both these ways of thought arose as guidelines to reflection 
about a type of society which does not now exist in the United States. 
We confront there a new kind of social structure, which embodies 
elements and tendencies of all modern society, but in which they have 
assumed a more naked and flamboyant prominence. 

That does not mean that we must give up the ideals of these classic 
political expectations. I believe that both have been concerned with 
the problem of rationality and of freedom: liberalism, with freedom 
and rationality as supreme facts about the individual; marxism, as 
supreme facts about man’s role in the political making of history. 
What I have said here, I suppose, may be taken as an attempt to make 
evident why the ideas of freedom and of rationality now so often 
seem so ambiguous in the new society of the United States of America. 
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gested a pattern of recruitment to the upper positions in the 

stratification system which bears a more reasonable semblance 
to American society than formerly has been assumed.! This has come 
as a surprise to many, since there exists in the United States a strong 
impression, not only that equality of opportunity exists, but that 
America far excels others in this respect.2 E. T. Himmelweit has 
presented some significant data on social status and education which 
give valuable insights into the nature of mobility in Great Britain.* It 
is the purpose of this paper to present some parallel data suggesting 
somewhat similar conditions existing in the United States. This simi- 
larity, in turn, may help to account for some of the approximation of 
the mobility patterns of the two societies despite significant cultured 
differences. 

The Education Act of 1944 has made possible a more equitable dis- 
tribution of secondary education in Britain and results in a system more 
comparable to the universal free secondary institution in the United 
States. However, as the Himmelweit study points out, a relatively high 
degree of class selectivity in the educational system remains. This is 
suggested in the fact that while the upper working class is more ade- 
quately represented in the grammar schools, the lower working class 
continues to be under-represented. Data are presented which show that 
this pattern cannot be understood solely on the basis of capacity or 
ability. Further evidence suggests that the working-class boys do less 
well academically despite equal measured intelligence, are rated lower 
by their form masters on personality characteristics associated with 
academic attainment, express less concern about progress in school, par- 
ticipate less in extra-curricular activities, and prefer to leave school at 
an earlier age than middle-class youths. These conditions suggest that 
class differences in socialization as well as economic inequalities may 
operate effectively to circumvent the avowed purposes of the 1944 Act. 
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The data from which these conclusions were obtained were based 
upon a 1951 study of 700 thirteen- to fourteen-year-old boys from four 
grammar and four modern schools located in the Greater London area. 
Social status ratings were assigned on the basis of the father’s occu- 
pation, using the Hall-Jones scale of occupational prestige. In addition 
to the questions which formed the basis for the conclusions outlined in 
the above paragraph, the students were asked to state their vocational 
orientations. This was accomplished by asking the student both what 
he expected to be and what he wished or aspired to be. 

A study very similar to this was conducted at the same time in four 
semi-industrial, medium-sized communities in New Jersey, U.S.A. A 
questionnaire designed to obtain information on students’ educational 
plans, curriculum choices, and occupational orientation was adminis- 
tered to 1,000 ninth-grade students. The ninth grade represents the 
same age-group as the British study and was selected because at this 
age students must make a choice of high-school curriculum and, there- 
fore, are forced to give some consideration to occupational orientation; 
occupational interests begin to stabilize and occupational choice to ap- 
proach some degree of realism; and the dropping-out process has not 
started, thus allowing a representative class sample. Unlike the British 
system, American students are not sorted out as to curriculum on the 
basis of competitive examination nor is secondary education separated 
into the Grammar School and Modern School plan. However, an 
approximation of the Grammar-Modern schools may be found in the 
selection of either college preparatory curriculum or non-college prepa- 
ratory courses such as industrial arts, commercial or general. As the 
title suggests, ‘college preparatory’ curriculum is the prerequisite to 
college entrance, while the other curricula ordinarily preclude college 
and prepare for specific occupations, but in a somewhat general 
manner. Curriculum selection, although voluntary, is aided by teacher 
counselling and tends to be based not only upon interest but the 
student’s general academic standing and to some extent upon measured 
intelligence. 

Since the public schools are co-educational, both males and females 
are included in this study. At this age level, girls’ orientations tend to 
be vocational rather than marital. As a matter of fact, nearly one-third 
of the women presently work in America, and it is likely that most of 
these girls will have some work history in adulthood.‘ Thus, while the 
vast majority of the female students will marry, vocational orientation 
and educational plans associated with it present a real consideration 
for them. 

Occupational information was obtained on the fathers of these stu- 
dents and was stratified in accordance with the Alba Edwards scale.® 
The Edwards scale, based upon census data, presents a ‘socioeconomic’ ~ 
grouping of the labour force which demonstrates a relatively high 
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association among occupation, education, and income. It presents the 
following broad, occupational groups: I. Professional; II. Owners, 
managers and officials; III. Clerks and kindred workers; IV. Skilled 
workers and foremen; V. Semi-skilled workers, and VI. Unskilled 
workers. Although not identical to the Hall-Jones prestige rankings, 
this hierarchy seems comparable in that it is similar to prestige scales 
in the United States and high correlations have been found between 
U.S. rankings and other industrialized countries including Great 
Britain.* Furthermore the white-collar and blue-collar dichotomy im- 
plicit in the upper and lower three groups of the Edwards scale appears 
comparable to the broad middle-class and working-class groups in the 
British study. 

Table 1 presents the relationship between a student’s occupational 
group and his curriculum choice. The fact that go per cent of the 
children of professional and only 18 per cent of those of unskilled 
labourers select college preparatory courses clearly indicates the rela- 
tionship of class and curriculum. This is further illustrated by the fact 
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Percentage Distribution of Students’ Curriculum Choice by Their 
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that while the upper three groups compose but 30 per cent of the total 
sample, they contribute 59 per cent to the college preparatory curri- 
culum. It should be noted further that among the uppers who do not 
plan for college preparatory, there is a distinct avoidance of either indus- 
trial arts or general courses. These differences are distinguished by sex 
in that females select college preparatory less than males (with the 
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exception of Group II; understandable since it includes farm owners, 
and sons of farmers attend college less than daughters) and commercial 
more than males. 

A rough comparison of the British and American study is given 
in Table 2, in which the Edwards scale is grouped to approximate 


TABLE 2 


A Comparison of Percentage Distributions of British and American 
Students by Type of School and Curriculum Choice and Social Status 
Groups and Socioeconomic Groups Respectively* 





British Study 





Social Status Secondary 
of Pupils Grammar School Modern School 





% (N) % (N) 
Middle Middle 21-7 (72) 59 (23) 
Lower Middle 26:5 (88) 13°7 (54) 
Upper Working | 37-0 (123) | 984 — (151) 
Lower Working 148 (49) 42°0 (165) 
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American Study 





Socioeconomic 


Group College Preparatory Other 





Group I and II 39 (135) 15 (80) (215) 
Group III 12 (41) 6 (31) (72) 
Group IV 29 (102) 37 (202) (304) 
Group V and VI 20 (70) 43 (237) (307) 
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* British data from H. T. Himmelweit, in D. V. Glass, op. cit., Table 1, p. 142. 
+ Tabulation includes only students who state curriculum choice and have working 
fathers. ; 


the British data in so far as possible. Taking into account cultural 
differences and the nature of the scales used, the tabulations show 
remarkable similarities in so far as class trends are concerned.’ 

The educational plans of the American sample are shown in Table 3. 
Class trends are evident in each educational alternative. A tabulation 
by sex indicated that while more males than females planned to quit 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Students’ Educational Plans by Their 
Occupational Groups 
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high school and more planned to attend college, similar class trends 
obtained for both. For example, all Group I boys planned for college, 
while 10 per cent of Group VI boys planned to drop out of high school 
at the legal age of sixteen.* These data cannot be compared in any 
detail with the British study since the London students were asked to 
state an educational wish or desire rather than a plan. While it is true 
that a stated ‘plan’ may be little more than a desire, all except a very 
few students stating college plans did support them with college pre- 
paratory curriculum. As far as comparison is concerned, the same class 
‘pull’ exists in both the British and American studies. 

No questions were asked concerning the students’ impressions of 
parental educational wishes such as were presented in the British study. 
However, comparable information is available in other American 
studies which shows that both youths and adults in the lower class place 
less emphasis upon formal education than those in thé upper.® This is 
particularly true of college education. A very rough comparison at 
this educational level may be made by comparing the results of a 
National Opinion Research Centre study with the London study and 
with data presented by F. M. Martin.?° N.O.R.C. asked a national 
sample, ‘About how much schooling do you think most young men 
need these days to get along well in the world.’ At the extremes of the 
occupational hierarchy, 74 per cent of the professionals and 35 per cent 
of the non-farm labourers recommended college training. This compares 
favourably with Martin’s finding that 57-1 of the professionals and 34:3 
per cent of unskilled labourers preferred some form of college training 
for their children. Among youths in the American sample, 63 per cent 
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of the middle-class and 42 per cent of the lower-class males recom- 
mended college education as compared with 72 per cent of the middle- 
class and 65 per cent of the working-class London students who ex- 
pressed a desire to go to college. Because of differences in the phrasing 
of questions and class groupings, little importance can be attached to 
the national differences, but trends in class differences do appear to be 
significantly comparable. 

Information on measured intelligence, participation in extra-curri- 
cular activity, academic record, teacher ratings of students, and the 
like were not obtained in the American study. In the British research 
these are significant in demonstrating the extent to which class is a 
crucial variable in sorting out grammar and modern school pupils. 
However, comparable data are available in other studies of American 
students which give at least inferential evidence of patterns similar to 
those presented in the British analysis. A number of studies have shown 
that although class differences exist among adults and youths in 
measured intelligence and students’ grades, they cannot be under- 
stood solely on the basis of genetic differences. Otto Klineberg, after 
reviewing relevant research, concludes that I.Q. variations among 
socioeconomic groups appear to be more adequately explained by 
differences in opportunity, while those within such groups require, at 
least in part, appeal to hereditary factors.'1 Allison Davis and associates 
and Ernest A. Haggard have presented data which suggest the nature 
of cultural influences upon class differences in measured intelligence. !* 
Hollingshead’s study shows that while measured intelligence is associ- 
ated with class among high-school youths, the degree of association is 
not high enough to explain either the high number of failures among 
lower-class students or the high grades received by upper-class stu- 
dents.4* Numerous studies in which I.Q, is held constant show that 
extent of education is markedly affected by class position.‘ Other re- 
search concerned with the rating of students by their teachers shows 
that the upper classes are decidedly favoured in those qualities which 
ordinarily are conducive to integration into the social life and academic 
work of the public schools.15 The same relationship is found in the 
extra-curricular activities of upper-class students.1¢ Although these: 
studies are fragmentary and scattered over time, they do present a 
pattern consistent with the British findings. 

The analysis thus far suggests that in both the United States and 
Great Britain there exists a tendency for class position to differentiate 
extent and kind of education despite an attempt to equalize oppor- 
tunity by means of state-supported education. There is little doubt that 
differences in the process of socialization and life experience as well as 
economic resources contribute to this difference.1’ Since extent and 
type of education is linked to achievement of upper occupational posi- 
tions, it is pertinent to examine the extent to which class differences in 
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occupational orientations of youths may exist. This would be useful in 
determining the degree to which educational planning supports occu- 
pational plans and the extent to which such plans are matched by the 
youths’ occupational aspirations which, in turn, may represent a more 
general mobility orientation. 

The few class studies of the occupational orientation of American 
youths have demonstrated that the lower classes tend to aim lower than 
the upper.?* When considered with their lower educational orientation, 
it has been concluded that the lower-class youths have a lower mobility 
orientation than the uppers. However, such a conclusion is based upon 
studies which fail to distinguish accurately a youth’s plans from his 
aspirations or wishes. Such a distinction is made in both the British 
and American studies under consideration in this paper.’® This permits 
a cross-cultural comparison as well as an analysis of these two dimen- 
sions of occupational orientation. 

Table 4 presents a comparison of the occupational plans or expecta- 
tions and wishes or aspirations of British and American students. For 
each sample, occupational expectations are contrasted with wishes and 
both with the fathers’ occupations. Objective and subjective ratings of 
occupations were available only in the British study. Objective ratings 
were based on the Hall-Jones scale, and subjective ratings of their 
fathers’ occupations and their occupational choices were made by stu- 
dents on a five-point scale of prestige. The discrepancies in the original 
British data were divided into one scale interval and two or more scale 
intervals. These are combined in Table 4 to facilitate comparison with 
the American students. In the American study, discrepancies are based 
on one or more intervals of the Edwards occupational groupings. It 
should be remembered that the Edwards six-group scale presents the 
possibility of greater scale intervals than does the Hall-Jones scale. 

Acknowledging these problems, the similarity of class and school or 
| curricular trends in the two samples is striking. In both cases the 
| grammar school and college preparatory students proved to be more 
upwardly mobile than the modern school and other curricula students, 

and in both the lower working-class grammar school and college pre- 
| paratory students ranked highest in this respect. Similar trends in class 
differences are shown between plans or expectations and wishes or 
aspirations. This is more apparent in the case of the objective than the 
subjective ratings among British students, but among both British and 
American students it appears that it is the lower-class youths who 
lower most their aspirations when it comes to considering plans or 
expectations. #° 

This brief analysis of British and American studies permits only specu- 
lation rather than concrete conclusion. Yet, there are striking parallels 
which suggest similar problems particularly in the educational institu- 
tion and inferentially in the mobility patterns of the two societies. 
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Although the United States has for some time maintained a free educa- 
tional system at the primary and secondary level, it has failed to elimin- 
ate class differences in type and amount of education. The more recent 
extension of education in Great Britain shows evidence of presenting 
the same problem. Both cases suggest that universal, free education is 
no panacea to the problem of unequal opportunity and utilization of 
manpower to maximum efficiency. Such factors as differences in social- 
ization, economic resources, business ownership, knowledge concerning 
mobility skills, the placement position of the family, reproduction 
rates, and change in the occupational structure all continue to operate 
somewhat independently of the educational institution in sorting out 
youths for and provision of opportunity in the stratification system. 
Therefore, even though most British and American youths appear to 
aspire relatively high, their educational and occupational plans seem 
to more nearly approximate their class position. This, in turn, may help 
to account for the unequal class recruitment pattern when factors which 
we avow should determine placement are held constant. 
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TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CRIMINOLOGY IN BRITAIN* 


Gordon Rose 


T THE BEGINNING of the twentieth century criminology 

was at a crossroads. In so far as it was an accepted scientific 
discipline it owed much to Lombroso and his followers, who 
starting as anthropometrists, had begun to elaborate sociological 
and psychological theories of causation which took them far from 
measurement of bodily characteristics and comparisons with other 
races or animals. Lombrosianism was already becoming an elaborate 
complex of theorizing, partly based upon clinical observations; and, in 
numerous forms, was spreading rapidly over the continent of Europe. 

It was, however, an approach alien to English modes of thought. 
While Lombroso was elaborately proving the correctness of his original 
intuition regarding the atavistic nature of crime, and at the same time 
nibbling away at its base by adding new classes of offenders based on 
environmental classifications, Galton was noticing the consequences 
of the patterns of whorls and junctions upon people’s fingers and sug- 
gesting their possible use for identification. The tradition of British 
criminology was founded upon the statistical techniques which Galton 
began to elaborate, and the long history of agitation for reform, rather 
than upon the biosocial theories of Havelock Ellis! and continental 
Lombrosianism. 

Of great importance to the social sciences were the development by 
Karl Pearson in the 1890’s of the techniques of correlation and of 
chi-square*. They were, of course, invented primarily to further the 
cause of eugenics, and this has particular relevance to the nascent 
science of criminology, since the period was much dominated by dis- 
cussion about the inheritance of various traits. Amongst these was 
criminality, or, to be more precise, ‘the criminal diathesis’ or tendency 
to criminality; and closely associated with it, feeblemindedness. 
Important in this connection are the various, now well-known family 
trees—the Jukes in particular—and the work of H. H. Goddard in 
America. 


* Paper read at the British Sociological Association Conference, March, 1957. 
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The Eugenic School has, however, another claim upon the attention 
of the criminologist for out of it came Charles Goring and The English 
Convict. Goring was greatly influenced by the work of Karl Pearson 
and his Biometric Laboratory. In 1910 he produced as part of a series 
issued by the Laboratory a monograph On the Diathesis of Phthisis and 
of Insanity,* which is concerned with the inheritance of a predisposition 
towards pulmonary tuberculosis or insanity. This was a study of 723 
convicts and their families—a not very successful attempt to relate the 
occurrences of these conditions in the families with their occurrence 
in the convicts. 

The Eugenics school was however strongly opposed in various 
quarters. Mendel’s work was rediscovered in 1900, and from this grew 
a school of geneticists, led by Bateson, who were extremely critical of 
the broad definition given to the term ‘inherited traits’ by the Eugenists. 
There was severe criticism of Goring’s paper from this quarter, on the 
grounds of inadequacy of sample, and of precise information concern- 
ing the traits he was discussing. Another opposing force were the 
sociologists, led by Hobhouse, who were distrustful of an approach 
which so strongly stressed inheritance. The Sociological Review, founded 
in 1908, reflected both these schools of thought, as against Biometrika, 
founded by Karl Pearson in 1gor. . 

I cite these trends because it is important to realize that The English 
Convict was not only a polemic against Lombrosianism in its cruder 
forms, but also a study in eugenics, following on a series of studies 
dealing with similar problems by various people connected with the 
Biometric Laboratory. There was, for instance, another series on 
alcoholism. Indeed, it is not unfair to say that Goring was not primarily 
concerned with the demolition of the idea of the criminal type, 
although he devotes the first part of his book exclusively to this 
end, but with establishing associations between inherited traits and 
criminality. Thus Parmelee could say of him, with some truth, that 
he had ‘proved himself more Lombrosian than Lombroso himself 
in his emphasis upon the hereditary factors in criminality in the form 
of “criminal diathesis” and in his unwarranted depreciation of the 
influence of the “force of circumstances” or environment as the cause 
of crime’.5 ; 

Goring’s book, naturally enough, met with an outburst of critical 
anger from the Lombrosians.* Both they and Parmelee pointed out 
that ‘to anyone familiar with Lombroso’s theory it is apparent that 
Dr. Goring is grossly and inexcusably misrepresenting him’, and Have- 
lock Ellis stigmatized his perversion of Lombroso’s views as ‘gross, 
inexcusable and grotesque’.? They pointed out also that Goring 
seemed to be quite unacquainted with the work of Lombroso’s two 
leading followers, Ferri and Garofalo. I am not sure if Garofalo was 
available in English before his Criminology appeared in America in 1914 
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in the Modern Criminal Science Series, but Ferri’s Criminal Sociology 
had been translated and published by Unwin in England in 1895. 
Their work had also been excellently summarized by Parmelee in his 
little textbook of 1908.* Goring does in fact make passing reference to 
both of them from which it would appear that Ferri, at least, is not 
considered by him to follow but to oppose Lombroso.°® 

It does not seem, therefore, that Goring had much excuse for his 
somewhat cavalier treatment of Lombroso. What is more important 
so far as we are concerned is that he was flogging a dying horse, if not 
a dead one, for both Lombrosianism, which had little impact in 
England or America, and the Eugenics movement itself, at least in its 
early form, were fast being overhauled and outdated by other develop- 
ments. Goring’s contribution to criminology is not, in my view, either 
his refutation of Lombroso or his conclusions regarding inherited 
traits. It is the large-scale application of Karl Pearson’s methods to 
the study of criminals, the use of correlation, and its concomitant 
atomization, and the attempt by this means to arrive at precise, 
statistically well-founded results. In saying this I do not neglect the 
wealth of information he collected. I only say that the aims of his 
study were not so important as the way in which he collected and 
handled his material. 

In the meanwhile, there had been developments in other fields. It 
is not necessary to recount here the events leading up to the Probation 
Act of 1907, and the Prevention of Crime Act’of 1908 and the changes 
brought about by these measures. In this decade there was a strong 
movement towards the better care of young children both in school 
and out. The basis of maternity and child welfare provision was 
being established, largely under French influence. Many doctors were 
very concerned about high rates of infant mortality and disease, 
and the risk of epidemics led to strong criticism of infant and nursery 
school provision, and to the development of the school medical service. 
In 1907 the medical inspection and treatment of schoolchildren was 
made a general duty,?® though it was by then well developed in a 
number of places. And, in addition to all this, the first comprehensive 
Act dealing with the protection of children and with juvenile offenders 
was passed in 1908. 

This shift in emphasis is reflected in the penal reform societies. 
There were two main organizations—the Howard Association founded 
in 1866, and the Penal Reform League dating from 1907. They sub- 
sequently combined in 1921 to form the Howard League for Penal 
Reform. The Penal Reform League was always more concerned with 
probation and the treatment of juveniles than with prisons but the 
Howard Association was also at this time laying more emphasis upon 
this aspect. Apart from one or two useful pamphlets, however, neither 
of these societies produced much of academic interest in this period. 
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Rather more important were developments in the teaching of social 
science and sociology. ‘Social Science’ was the name given by Sir 
Charles Loch to the school founded in Liverpool in 1904. In his con- 
ception it was heavily weighted towards economics, and since economics 
was by far the most influential and well-established social science, this 
is not surprising,14 but courses gradually gave more emphasis to 
psychology and sociology. The London School of Sociology and 
Economics, founded a little earlier, eventually became the Social 
Science Department of L.S.E. Birmingham was in 1908 the first 
University actually to register students taking social science internally, 
but it was soon followed by Bristol, Leeds and Manchester. Courses 
were also started at about this time in Edinburgh and Glasgow.!2 On 
the sociology side the chief events are the founding of the Sociological 
Society in 1904, and the appointment of Hobhouse to the first chair 
in 1907. 

To the institution of a Higher Diploma in Social Science at Birming- 
ham, partly gained by thesis, we owe an early attempt at a follow-up 
study. I refer to Mary Horner Thompson’s Environment and Efficiency, 
(1912). In this, material from the records of several industrial schools 
and children’s homes is used to confute the arguments of a Mendelian 
called Mudge, who held that ‘in social life the environment is the 
product of the individual and not vice versa’—a somewhat extreme 
doctrine. Also to this source we owe Mary Barnett’s Young Delinquents 
(1913), which contains much useful information about Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools. These had recently been the subject of two 
Departmental Committees.1% 

In spite of all this we are still clearly in a period of limbo so far as 
criminology proper is concerned. While it is true that the first article 
in the Sociological Review was one upon “The Criminal Problem’ by 
W. D. Morrison, a chief instigator of the movement which led to the 
Gladstone Committee of 1895, it is a slight piece of little interest. It 
is of note that the reviewer used by this journal, almost without ex- 
ception, to deal with books about crime was Arthur St. John, the 
Secretary of the Penal Reform League, who by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could be described as a man of science. And this right up to 1929, 
in spite of his retirement from the active scene in 1918. 

Attention now shifts to another aspect. The war once more introduced 
into the prisons a collection of middle-class people who were criminals 
only in the sense that they refused to join the forces. This, inevitably, 
led to a campaign for prison reform in which the Webbs and the 
Hobhouses played a leading part. Stephen Hobhouse was a con- 
scientious objector and thus his mother, Margaret, became involved 
in the movement. They both published influential pamphlets.‘¢ At 
the same time, Sidney and Beatrice Webb were dealing with the 
question of prisons in their Homeric work on English local government 
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and in 1918, they instituted the Prison System Enquiry Committee. 
The two books which resulted, the Webbs’ English Prisons Under Local 
Government, and Hobhouse and Brockway’s English Prisons Today, are 
both classics of their kind, though it was the preparation rather than 
the publication of the latter which had some influence on prison 
reform since the book appeared in 1922. In 1921, Ruggles-Brise 
retired from the Chairmanship of the Prison Commission, to be 
succeeded by Maurice Waller. Alexander Paterson became a Com- 
missioner soon afterwards. A radical change of emphasis took place, 
which is already apparent in their first Report.15 For the second time 
the Prison Commission had adapted itself at the eleventh hour to a 
change in the climate of opinion. 

At the same period, there was a sharp rise in interest in the psycho-' 
logy of criminals. “The multiplication of books dealing with criminal 
psychology is a very good sign’, wrote a reviewer in the Howard Journal 
for 1925, but the book he was reviewing was a very poor example.1* 
There were, however, several useful contributions, especially Hamblin 
Smith’s Psychology of the Criminal (1922), Hollander’s The Psychology of 
Misconduct, Vice and Crime (1922), and in 1924 Crime and Insanity by 
W. C. Sullivan, the Medical Superintendent of Broadmoor. I should 
like to draw attention also to Hamblin Smith’s very interesting 
experiment in setting up what was in effect an observation centre for 
adults in Birmingham Prison. Together with arrangements for exam- 
ination of those on bail, he and his colleague developed the idea of 
treatment as a condition of a probation order. The object, it is true, 
was largely to limit the burden of the then inefficient working of the 
Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, upon the prison system. This was, how- 
ever, a useful piece of pioneering.?” 

On the whole, England seems to have been late in beginning the 
serious study of the juvenile offender. While much had been written 
on the subject, and the penal reform organizations were actively 
campaigning for progress in this field, there was nothing comparable 
with the development in the U.S. of the child guidance clinic move- 
ment, and we had no counterpart to William Healy. 

The child guidance movement did not in fact reach England until 
1927. For a long time, however, the development of the school medical 
service had given rise to a widespread interest in problems connected 
with educational backwardness, one of which was delinquency. The 
rise in juvenile crime associated with the first world war, though small 
and short-lived compared with that we have recently experienced, 
was sufficient to lend impetus to inquiries concerning the nature of 
delinquency and the effect of treatment. The Juvenile Organizations 
Committee, set up by the Board of Education, made some useful 
investigations in this respect, and in 1920 published an interesting 
report.?® 
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There ensued much active campaigning for a more constructive 
approach towards the treatment of young offenders. A great advance 
in the field of probation was made in the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, 
and even greater success was achieved with the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Treatment of Young Offenders, 1927. This 
brief report embodies almost all the reforms which were subsequently 
brought about in the Children and Young Person’s Acts of 1932 and 
1933. In its wholehearted acceptance of the idea of treatment as against 
punishment, it is a great step forward in the development of English 
methods of dealing with juveniles. That this approach represented 
informed opinion is confirmed by the general approval with which 
the report was received,’® and is a tribute to the changed attitude 
towards the treatment of offenders in general, which was apparent in 
government circles after 1921. 

All these trends are to some degree reflected in Burt’s Young Delin- 
quent, in which existing theories regarding delinquency are both 
embodied and discussed. I do not need to say much about this classic 
except perhaps to comment upon why it achieved that status. One 
can, of course, criticize the sampling method, and the control group 
approach had its disadvantages. In these respects, I could not, how- 
ever, equal Sir Cyril Burt’s own criticisms in the Appendix he added 
to the fourth edition (1944). The study’s great strength is the combina- 
tion of clinical insight and case material with sophisticated statistical 
techniques; a superstructure built upon a strong foundation of wide 
academic knowledge. Because of this the results are much more con- 
vincing than Healy’s Individual Delinquent, or Delinquents and Criminals 
in the Making which appeared in 1926. Burt’s book focused interest 
conclusively upon the interaction of child and family and went some 
way to illuminate the paths by which this interaction can produce 
delinquency. : 

The ’twenties were a period of some inactivity on the sociological 
side. Ginsberg joined Hobhouse at L.S.E. in 1923, but the Sociological 
Review had apparently passed into the hands of the followers of Sir 
Patrick Geddes and was devoted very largely to ‘place, work and folk’ 
until his death in 1932. Partly under this influence and under similar 
influences from the U.S., and also as a result of the pressure of wide- 
spread unemployment, there was a rising tide of social surveys in the 
late ’twenties and early ’thirties. Most of them were small and few 
paid any attention to problems of criminality.2° The movement 
reached its climax with the publication of the New London Survey 
in 1930 and the Merseyside Survey in 1934. There is comparatively 
little of interest to criminologists in the Merseyside Survey, but the 
New London Survey contains some useful material particularly in 
Volume IX in which there appear surveys of drink, gambling, sex- 
delinquency and crime. 
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The difference between the approach manifest in these two large 
studies and that of the Chicago School of the 1920’s and 1930’s under 
Burgess and Park could hardly be greater. On the one hand we have 
a large amount of descriptive material, accompanying sample surveys 
whose main object is the study of poverty and unemployment. It is, 
however, by no means integrated into the main field of study, and there 
is little attempt at analysis of community life. The Chicago studies, on 
the other hand, adopt an approach developed out of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s twofold aim of an analysis of the situation, and an analysis 
of the individual’s attitude to the situation,*! and based upon the idea 
that, to quote Shaw, ‘behaviour responses can be thought of as func- 
tions of situations. Analysis of individual factors is indispensable, but 
until the situations in which the individual’s behaviour has occurred 
are studied and analysed, an understanding of his behaviour must 
necessarily remain incomplete.’** 

We now come to the two major events which led to the establish- 
ment of criminology as an academic discipline in this: count-y—the 
foundation of the 1.8.T.D. in 1932, and the arrival of Dr. Mannheim 
in 1934. The idea of the I.S.T.D. arose from Dr. Grace Pailthorpe’s 
Studies in the Psychology of Delinquency, published in 1932. This report 
indicated the possibility of applying scientific methods to the diagnosis 
and treatment of offenders. A small committee was set up and the 
I.S.T.D. came into being in the same year, ‘having as its chief aim 
the provision of facilities for examination, and where possible, treatment 
of cases of anti-social conduct especially among young people’.** A 
panel of doctors willing to do this work was formed and began function- 
ing in 1933 in the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases. A very 
successful public appeal in 1936 led to the opening of the Portman 
Clinic in the following year. By the outbreak of war the clinic had 
a permanent Medical Registrar and social worker and an increasing 
case load. It had also become a recognized centre for the University 
of London extension course lectures in criminology, and had itself 
done much propaganda work in this field.*4 

Dr. Mannheim arrived at a time when the teaching of sociology and 
social science was expanding at L.S.E., and when a new precision of 
approach was making itself felt. The trend is reflected very noticeably 
in the Sociological Review the contents of which changed in character 
considerably in the years after 1932. In the criminological field there 
was a new trend towards detailed studies of juvenile delinquency. The 
mainspring of these was the pressure of a rising incidence of delinquency. 
The most important studies are admirably summarized in Chapter I 
of Young Offenders.*® There are several general surveys, of which the 
best appear to be that carried out in Oldham by Royds** and the 
study made in Liverpool by J. H. Bagot subsequently incorporated in 
his book Juvenile Delinquency.*” There were also a few studies of the 
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relation between crime and unemployment, both in respect of youths 
and adults. I should like to call attention also to three articles by Dr. 
(now Professor) Fortes which appeared in 1933.*° They are interesting 
in being devoted to specific subjects: the peak age of delinquency, its 
relation to step-parenthood and delinquency in siblings. The studies 
are not of major importance but they do depart radically from the 
prevailing tendency to make all-inclusive surveys of juvenile delin- 
quency in particular localities. 

This tendency towards particularity, surely a sign of coming of age, 
is also exhibited in Young Offenders. Much of the analysis in this is 
directed towards an examination of the delinquent coming from the 
home which is not physically broken, and towards a detailed exam- 
ination of age in relation to offence. ‘As regards analysis of the figures,’ 
the authors comment, ‘we may point to the use made by us of the 
method of holding certain factors constant, and so rendering possible 
a progressive interpretation of the data.’®® It is a pity that the war 
brought this study to an abrupt conclusion. Dr. Mannheim’s Social 
Aspects of Crime in England Between the Wars (1940), again exemplifies 
the trend away from the general survey to careful consideration of 
specific problems. 

The feeling that some development in the criminological field is 
about to take place is reinforced by the appearance of Dr. Mannheim’s 
article on ‘Lombroso and Modern Criminology’ in 1936 and of 
Dr. Radzinowicz’s study of the ‘Variability of the Sex Ratio of 
Criminality’ in the following year, both again in the Sociological Review. 
Dr. Radzinowicz, I believe, arrived in England permanently in 1938). 
Dr. Norwood East’s detailed study of Borstal boys was also carried out 
at this time.*! 

In 1935 Dr. Mannheim started teaching at L.S.E., and in the follow- 
ing year a regular course was instituted. In that year also, he became 
a Leon Fellow and began the studies which led to his Social Aspects. 
The advent of Carr Saunders in 1937, combined with the great 
popularity of the subject, made it almost certain that it would be 
taken into the curriculum. The war prevented any appointment being 
made, and it was not until 1944 that Dr. Mannheim was appointed to 
a Lectureship. He was made a Reader in 1946. 

By this time, Dr. Grunhut, who had been teaching in Oxford since 
1941, had established the subject there, and was appointed to a 
Lectureship in 1947 and Readership in 1951. Dr Radzinowicz, at 
Cambridge, became the Director of the Department of Criminal 
Science in 1949. 

In sum then, the developments in the criminological field in the 
period between the two wars were very largely devoted to investigation 
of the background of the juvenile offender, the larger studies using the 
control group method. The treatment field was, in the main, left to 
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the penal reform organizations, and to a number of government 
committees.*? These produced much useful information, but mainly 
of a general character. The follow-up field remained almost completely 
untouched. ** By the beginning of the war, however, the firm foundation 
of sociology teaching laid at L.S.E. and continued developments in 
the training of social workers ploughed the field in which criminology 
could grow; and the work of Dr. Mannheim and the I.S.T.D. had 
given the subject firm roots in the soil. 


It is not possible, in this brief survey, to discuss post-war developments 
in any detail; this would require a paper to itself. The war and post-war 
difficulties in dealing with offenders led, in the immediate post-war 
period, to a concentration upon follow-up and prediction studies, the 
main work of this kind being my own 500 Borstal Boys, and the Mann- 
heim-Wilkins Prediction Methods in Relation to Borstal Training, a 
brilliant piece of work. I have suggested recently that these develop- 
ments are leading to a parting of the ways between follow-up and 
prediction studies.*4 There are also, in this field, interesting and 
important studies of offenders in the Forces by John Spencer*® and 
Joseph Trenaman.** The foundation of the British Fournal of Delin- 
quency in 1950 was an important event and there have appeared in its 
pages many useful additions to the criminologist’s repertoire. 

In the last few years the pendulum has swung back and we have 
been returning to the study of causation with a new emphasis; a trend 
which owes much to the Carnegie Fund and to Mr. John Mack. Since 
a consideration of this new departure in historical perspective raises 
problems of importance over the whole field of criminological studies, 
the rest of this paper will be devoted to a brief discussion of this. 

I start with some trenchant criticisms made by John Mack. He 
maintains that in spite of numerous inquiries into causes of delinquency 
the general results appear to be 


‘that the total of possible factors which may be specially connected 
with delinquency is limited only by the patience of the investigator and 
by the number of methods extant and professionally favoured at the 
time of the investigation.*’ It is now generally accepted [Mack con- 
tinues] that all that these comparisons can establish is the fact of 
correlation, the fact that delinquency is frequently accompanied by 
defective home discipline and by temperamental instability, and by 
intellectual disabilities such as backwardness and dullness, and so on.’ 


And he goes on to say that these correlations have not been confirmed 

and probably cannot be, owing to disagreement upon basic method 

and to practical difficulties in carrying out the appropriate enquiries. 

With this line of criticism I am in general agreement. Most of the 
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work that has been done upon this problem has been in the nature of 
clearing away the brush so that we can see the wood that lies behind 
it much more clearly. The multicausal approach has outlined in general 
terms the main areas of living which are delinquency-producing. It 
has, however, created a certain amount of confusion about the precise 
nature of the genesis of delinquency, covering it up with the very 
useful, but somewhat defensive idea of predisposition and breakdown. 

This was surely inevitable in view of the methods used. Comparing 
a group of delinquents with a matched group of non-delinquents, or 
indeed following up a large number of discharges from an institution, 
are excellent methods of obtaining a general idea of the nature of the 
problems to be faced. The heterogeneity of the material, however, is 
such that one cannot expect to obtain more than 4 number of common 
denominators. Ultimately there is no such thing as delinquency, there 
are only various types of delinquents; and if they are lumped together 
to form an amorphous mass there is bound to emerge from an exam- 
ination of the mass a blurred picture composed of numerous super- 
imposed images. What one needs to do, and what we were beginning 
to do before the war, was to break the mass up and examine it in 
detail. 

John Mack argues that ‘delinquency’ is not ‘a legitimate field for 
research’ but ‘a loose collection, a social-legal ragbag, containing a 
variety of distinct problems’. He concludes that what ought to be 
studied is the family, by which I think he means the relationship 
between its members and the effect of this upon the development in 
the child of various forms of maladaption to society, of which delin- 
quency is one. 

Now this, though superficially logical, seems to me an odd conclusion 
as it stands. For is not ‘the family’ also ‘a loose collection, a social- 
legal ragbag, containing a variety of distinct problems’? Indeed, it is 
an even wider and more indistinct field than that of ‘delinquency’. 
We are moving away again into a broad universality and increasing 
the danger of producing results in the form of wide generalizations. 

This change of emphasis is not, however, a bad one if it is handled 
correctly. The aim should be to study more closely groups of cases 
containing selected characteristics, but it is necessary also, where this 
is possible, to see these in the setting of a cross-section of the whole. 
This is, of course, a well-known difficulty which affects all studies of 
social behaviour. The problem is to’ maintain a balance between 
universal and particular. It would be presumptuous to offer any 
simple solution, but it is nevertheless useful to look at the questions 
in a criminological setting. 

There appear to be two main ways of dealing with it. The first is 
by manipulation of the data from a large-scale study in order to 
examine particular aspects. I have already referred to the way in 
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which the ‘normal’ home is held constant in Young Offenders so that its 
characteristics can be more closely investigated. The methods used by 
Helen Witmer in her re-appraisal of the results of the Cambridge 
Somerville Youth Study* are also of interest in this context. 

This approach is also used to some extent in the Mannheim-Wilkins 
prediction study.** It is not, to.my mind, sufficiently appreciated that 
prediction categories are a form of typology in which a number of 
characteristics of a group of offenders are utilized to divide them into 
classes. These can then be further examined by cross-tabulating them 
with other material. It is not always easy to understand what these 
categories mean, however, and this may not be the best method of 
picking out groups for further study. 

The second approach is to treat the large-scale study as the first 
phase of a project and to select from it groups containing particular 
combinations of characteristics and then subject them to detailed 
study. This can, of course, be telescoped by deciding upon one’s 
requirements and extracting from the material a group of relevant 
cases. There is still much to be got from this type of research, which 
I think of as ‘homogeneity research’ in contrast to the heterogeneity 
of the large study. It is surely inevitable that, if we want to know more 
about causation or treatment, we must look more closely at it. One 
must, however, lay much emphasis on the need to relate this closer 
scrutiny to the broader background, and therefore to compare groups 
of delinquents, types of causation, or types of treatment with each 
other. 

Bearing this in mind, I would certainly accept John Mack’s conten- 
tion that to discover causation one needs to move further back towards 
the genesis of the trouble. I would only add that the important thing 
is to compare the way in which different types of maladaption to society 
emerge, rather than discuss the characteristics of any large group of 
families. On the treatment side this approach puts much emphasis 
upon the study which does not follow up so much as follow through, 
and in this I would agree strongly with John Bowlby’s recent con- 
clusion, not a surprising one, that research which follows a career 
through from an early date is likely to be much more informative than 
that which tries to pick up the threads by looking backwards. *° 

In sum, therefore, an historical perspective demonstrates an in- 
creasing tendency towards particularization, towards the study of 

‘specific problems of importance as against the large exploratory study. 
This is no more than to say that criminology has taken its place as an 
accepted academic discipline, has made its initial charts of the field 
and is now exploring more closely the configurations within them. 
General hypotheses about the genesis of the criminal, or his reform, 
still remain, but the future surely lies with specific hypotheses in 
limited spheres of study, out of which much more accurate general 
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theories can subsequently be constructed. In following this course the 
criminologist has problems of great difficulty to face, but he will be 
treading the well-worn paths of scientific inquiry. 
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FREEDOM AND COERCION 
R. Miliband 


the twentieth century must sooner or later come upon Franz 

Neumann’s Behemoth, and feel permanently indebted to its 

author for the light it sheds on the nature of Nazism. Behemoth was first 

published in 1942, by which time many studies of Nazism were already 

in print. None of these studies, nor any published since then, even begins 

to compare, in quality, depth and comprehensiveness, with Neumann’s 
book. 

Neumann was a distinguished labour lawyer who escaped from Ger- 
many in 1933. He had been closely associated, first in the Weimar 
Republic and afterwards at the Institute of Social Research of Columbia 
University, with a remarkable group of Marxist scholars headed by 
Max Horkheimer. He served during the War with the United States 
Office of Strategic Information, and then returned to Columbia, where 
he taught until his tragic death in a car crash, in 1954. 

Behemoth was primarily a work of social analysis. From the end of 
the War onwards, Neumann was mostly concerned with problems of 
political theory. All but two of the essays and articles which have been 
collected in this volume * date from the post-war period. They contain 
much which is interesting, stimulating and fresh. But they do not add 
up to the integrated political philosophy for which Neumann sought. 
Even so, the dilemmas with which he wrestled were genuine dilemmas. 
His failure to resolve them makes this an unsatisfactory volume. Yet, 
paradoxically, it makes it also profoundly absorbing. 

‘The problem of political philosophy, and its dilemma’, Neumann 
wrote, ‘is the reconciliation of freedom and coercion’ (p. 155). The 
theme which runs through each of the essays is what he called ‘the 
dialectical relation between domination and freedom’ (p. 270). 

Neumann was too much of a political realist to see the solution of 
that problem in terms of a simple ‘man versus the state’ dichotomy. 
The State, he insisted, is not always and necessarily the enemy of indi- 


* F. Neumann, The Democratic and the Authoritarian State, p. 303. Published by the Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 6 dollars, 
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vidual freedom. Its impact upon society, far from bringing about a 
diminution of freedom, has often increased its area. The view that, for 
example, economic liberalism is the twin of political freedom and that 
the ‘negative’ state, Lassalle’s watchdog state, is the guarantee of indi- 
vidual liberties, rests on a definition of freedom so narrow, and so 
narrowly conditioned by specific socio-economic conditions, as to be 
valueless. And, in any case, as Neumann points out, it is demonstrably 
fallacious to equate the ‘negative’ state with the weak state. “The liberal 
state’, he noted, ‘has always been as strong as the political and social 
situation and the interests of society demanded. It has conducted war- 
fare and crushed strikes; with the help of strong navies; it has protected 
its investments; with the help of strong armies it has defended and 
extended its boundaries; with the help of the police it has restored 
‘peace and order”. It has been a strong state precisely in those spheres 
in which it had to be strong and in which it wanted to be strong’ 
(p. 22). Strength and weakness, in themselves, are not categories 
from which it is possible to deduce theoretical consequences which 
have meaning in terms of freedom; they only acquire meaning in 
terms of the purposes which strength or weakness help to serve. 

A different, though no less fatal objection, applies to the notion of 
fundamental rights, with which a long line of distinguished thinkers 
have sought to freeze in an immutable posture the State and the indi- 
vidual. For ultimately, as Neumann points out, ‘the calculable relation 
between the rights of the individual and the power of the State is every- 
where governed by an escape clause’ (p. 175) which restores movement 
and leaves the problem whole. All political theories which have any 
serious claim to attention as approximations to reality include such an 
escape clause. Locke might shun the use of the word sovereignty and 
prefer the word prerogative; but prerogative is nothing but force un- 
regulated by law, which makes it possible for the State to act at discre- 
tion, beyond and even against the law. Fundamental rights, however 
absolute they may be in theory, are always contingent in practice. The 
sorry history of the Fifth Amendment in American judicial practice of 
the last ten years and the even sorrier fate of the guarantees pledged to 
every Soviet citizen under the Stalin Constitution, not to speak of the 
manner in which the French Republic respects the fundamental rights 
of those it claims as French citizens but who happen to be of Algerian 
origin, all point to the fragility of declarations of rights which do not 
rest on appropriate foundations. 

Constitutional law and legal norms generally cannot be separated 
from their wider context. It is a delusion to believe that it is not the 
source and conditions of authority, but the manner of its expression 
which is of fundamental importance, if only because judges are not 
slot-machines. The invocation of reason of state, necessity or power 
cannot effectively be opposed by incantations to the sanctity. of law. 
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Theories of fundamental rights are, explicitly or implicitly, variants 
of natural law theories. In a brief and elegant essay on “Types of 
Natural Law’, Neumann convincingly demonstrates their inadequacy 
as bases for the reconciliation of freedom and coercion. For one thing, 
they suffer from the crippling defect that they may serve the most 
divergent needs and aspirations and be utilized for contradictory pur- 
poses by irrevocably hostile parties. For another, ‘every Natural Law 
doctrine is self-contradictory. None of the theories is capable of explain- 
ing the validity of a system of norms derived merely from individual 
consent. All of them are compelled to admit into their system a non- 
normative element, namely power, thus overthrowing their whole 
elaborate structure’ (p. 77). 

Finally in this context, there is what Neumann happily called ‘consti- 
tutional fetishism’, or ‘the attribution of political functions to isolated 
constitutional arrangements which have meaning only in a total cul- 
tural, and particularly social, setting’ (p. 199). Constitutional fetishism 
is a vice to which political scientists are particularly prone, as witness 
for instance the endless and barren discussions of the constitutional 
gimmicks France is supposed to require to rid her political system of 
its more obvious defects, as if these defects were not the result rather 
than the cause of France’s ills. One of the essays in the book deals at 
length with another instance of constitutional fetishism, that which 
attributes a necessary relationship between a federal structure and 
political freedom. In fact, there is, Neumann insists, no. possibility of 
establishing any such general relationship; only empirical investigation, 
far transcending the narrow realm of politics and constitutional theory, 
can yield anything approximating to a sound hypothesis valid in any 
particular instance. 


All this, and much else besides, argued with subtlety, erudition and 
skill represents the realistic, tough-minded strain in Neumann’s think- 
ing about politics. But he could not, obviously, be content with a 
demonstration of the shallowness of this or that theory of freedom. 
What he wanted was to replace myths and illusions with something 
more solid and substantial. This is where he ceases to carry conviction. 

In one of the most interesting essays in the book, Economics and 
Politics in the Twentieth Century, Neumann stresses that politics is about 
power and that the struggle for political power is ‘the struggle for the 
control of the coercive organizations, for police, justice, army, bureau- 
cracy, and foreign policy’ (p. 264). In fact, he adds, it is this struggle 
which is the agent of historical progress. This view of the political 
process may have its deficiencies, but it has at least the merit of making 
possible the construction of a sociology of politics, within which the 
concept of freedom and authority might find a place. 

This is not, however, what Neumann tried to do. Instead, he chose 
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to embark on a search for a ‘more universally valid value system’, based 
on the proposition that ‘the truth of political theory is political freedom’. 
In this search, he was—to my mind inevitably—driven back to accept 
some of the very formulations he had himself dismissed as arbitrary 
and inadequate. 

A good example of this is his discussion of The Limits of Fustifiable 
Disobedience. There can, he says, be no solution to this problem in terms 
of positive law, since there is no legitimate and final authority as to 
when resistance is ‘lawful’. Nor are natural law theories of much help 
since they do not command unanimous assent. 

Democratic theories of politics are only superficially more attractive. 
The view that the right to resistance is really expandable in a demo- 
cracy because the democratic system provides ample relief for minority 
views is fallacious, Newmann argued, for the simple reason that ‘those 
who allege, rightly or wrongly, that the system does not adequately 
safeguard their rights cannot be proved to be wrong, or cannot be 
prevented from acting upon their actions, save by force, where argu- 
ment ceases and power begins, which is one way of dealing with the 
problem, without resolving it’ (p. 156). ‘Democracy’, therefore, ‘cer- 
tainly eases the problem of the individual’s right of resistance, it does 
not eliminate it’ (ibid.). 

How then is the problem to be tackled? We are, says Neumann, 
thrown back upon natural law, or rather upon a modified version of it. 
There is a ‘vital’ distinction to be made between the philosophical 
base of natural law and the concrete systems of rights and duties 
deduced from natural law. A natural law system with concrete inhi- 
bitions and norms is theoretically untenable and philosophically arbi- 
trary. But the criticisms which can be levelled against the concrete 
manifestations of natural law systems are not valid in regard to their 
philosophical base. That base is the belief in man as a rational being 
who has an existence independent from the political society within 
which he lives. Once this ‘basic truth’ is admitted, certain ‘minima’, 
whether they are labelled natural rights or not, inevitably follow, and 
these minima are ‘valid regardless of the political system, valid against 
any political system, even against a democracy’ (p. 157). 

These minima, it turns out, are four in number: the legal equality 
of men; all laws affecting life and liberty must be general in character; 
the illegitimacy of retroactive laws, that is, ex post facto legislation 
depriving man of life and liberty; and the enforcement of laws affect- 
ing life and liberty by an organ separated from the decision-making 
agencies of the state. ‘Violation of any of those four statements makes 
the exercise of political power illegitimate, and thus gives everyone 
(affected or not affected) a right to resist’ (p. 158). 

This quite certainly will not do, if only because it begs too many 
questions. Nor is it easy to see in what manner the minima which 
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Neumann lays down differ in character from the concrete norms and 
inhibitions of natural law systems which he deems theoretically unten- 
able. Like other norms and inhibitions based on natural law, they fail 
to overcome Hegel’s objection that ‘the guiding principle of the a priori 
is the a posterior’. That these minima will appeal at most times to most 
reasonable people is not in question; what is very much in question is 
the assertion that these, and only these minima, have an absolute, 
permanent and immutable sanctity. There are no such absolutes in 
politics, or, at least, there are no absolutes capable of commanding 
absolute assent. If there were, there would be no problem. There is 
only the fact that men will rebel in certain conditions and that the State 
will crush their rebellion if it can. Whether rebellion is ‘legitimate’ or 
‘illegitimate’, whether the rebels or the State have ‘right’ on their side 
is not to be determined by reference to any supposedly immutable 
criteria of justice or truth (save for propaganda purposes), but by 
much more modest considerations. Criteria of judgment and action 
are neither impossible nor pure delusions; the appeal to natural law, 
in whatever variant, is both. 

Neumann himself, it is worth noting, was well aware of the weakness 
of his argument. “There cannot’, he unexpectedly concludes, ‘be made 
a universally valid statement telling us when man’s conscience may 
legitimately absolve him from obedience to the laws of the state’ (p. 158). 
How the two contradictory views put forward in the same essay, indeed 
on the same page, are to be reconciled, I cannot tell. But that they 
should both form part of the same argument is a clear demonstra- 
tion of the insuperable difficulties inherent in Neumann’s latter-day 
approach to the problems of politics. 

These difficulties are equally evident in his discussion of democracy 
and freedom. ne 

Democracy, we are told, is ‘that political system which permits the 
maximization of political freedom’ (p. 184); ‘the democratic political 
system is the only one which institutionalizes the activist element of 
political freedom’ (p. 186); and, furthermore, ‘political action in a 
democracy is the free election of representatives and the preservation 
of spontaneous responsiveness to the decisions of the representatives’ 
(p. 192). : 

What is spontaneous responsiveness? This, surely, is central to the 
understanding and meaning of political democracy. For there must, in 
any democratic and representative system, exist a permanent tension 
between those who hold power and those over whom power is wielded. 
That tension can only find release in the effective participation of the 
governed in the political process. A representative system also needs, 
so to speak, democratic politics. 

For Neumann, however, ‘the essence of the democratic political 
system does not lie in mass participation in political decisions, but in 
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the making of politically responsible decisions’ (p. 192). This classical, 
almost Burkeian view of the meaning of representation surely makes 
nonsense of ‘spontaneous responsiveness’: the attempt to limit the demo- 
cratic process to the periodic election of representatives is not only 
crippling to democracy itself; it is wholly unrealistic. Neumann himself 
insists on the importance of bodies such as parties and trade unions in 
the operation of democracy. But trade unions and political parties 
which do not have a share in political decision-making are eer 
futile and lifeless institutions. 

In a different though related context, it may well be true, as Neu- 
mann asserts, that a pluralist social structure, a more-than-one party 
system and local self-government are necessary to democracy. But they 
are not sufficient. No discussion of democracy which does not at least 
attempt to examine the conditions, other than political, which make 
democracy possible, can seriously advance our understanding of these 
matters. 


In his introduction to these essays, Professor Marcuse writes that 
‘compared with the Behemoth, the emphasis on the economic deter- 
minants has receded, but only in order to place these determinants 
in a more concrete framework’. This receding emphasis is particularly 
evident in the last essay of the book, ‘Anxiety and Politics’. This 
represents a bold incursion in the murky wastes of political psycho- 
analytics. 

‘How does it happen’, Neumann asks, ‘that masses sell their souls to 
leaders and follow them blindly? On what does the power of attraction 
of leaders over masses rest?” The answer, or at least an important part 
of the answer, he suggests, lies in the notion of alienation and anxiety. 
Alienation may be economic, social or political. But whatever its roots, 
its end-product is anxiety, fostered not least by a conspiracy theory of 
history (i.e. the ills of the world are due to the Jews, or the Commu- 
nists, and so on). And anxiety leads to a desire for identification with a 
leader, capable of, or supposedly capable of, providing release. 

This brief summary of a complex and closely argued case may not 
do full justice to it. But it should be sufficient to indicate the lines of 
investigation which Neumann believed to be fruitful. One reader at 
least must confess himself unconvinced that the techniques he sought 
to employ in order to explain the phenomenon of modern caesarism 
can in fact provide more than an interesting footnote to its analysis. 

An unfinished essay on the nature of totalitarianism, ‘Notes on the 
Theory of Dictatorship’, treads surer ground. The essential charac- 
teristic of totalitarianism, Neumann suggests, is ‘the destruction of the 
line between state and society and the total politicization of society by 
the device of the monopolistic party’ (p. 245). And the control of 
society, which is as important as the control of the state, is achieved 
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by the following means: (1) the leadership principle; (2) ‘the synchro- 
nization of all social organizations’; (3) the creation of graded elites; 
(4) the atomization and isolation of the individual, ‘which involves 
negatively the destruction or at least weakening of social units based 
on biology (family), tradition, religion, or co-operation in work and 
leisure; and positively the imposition of huge and undifferentiated mass 
organizations which leave the individual isolated and more easily 
manipulable’ (p. 245); (5) the transformation of culture into propa- 
ganda; and (6) the reliance upon terror and the use of non-calculable 
violence as a threat against the individual. 

Neumann was deeply committed to a view of society and politics 
which went counter to every one of these categories. What he wanted 
above all was to construct a theory of politics which would realistically 
integrate democracy, freedom and authority. In this he did not suc- 
ceed. And one important reason why he did not succeed is that he 
expected far more from political theorizing than it can yield when it is 
not supported by the kind of concrete social analysis which is to be 
found in Behemoth, and which is not to be found in these essays. 
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appears that with them people are sometimes selected for research 

for having too many ideas. The distinguished historian, Professor 
Ch.-Andre Julien, provides us with the following information about 
the origin of the book under review: 


GS» WHAT YOU WILL, the French are a logical people. It 


Dans de telles conditions, il est impossible, méme au résident le plus ardent, 
de faire une ceuvre audacieuse et créatrice. On le vit bien au Maroc, lors de 
la tentative de modernisation rurale, entreprise avec une passion froide par 
un jeune controlleur, de vaste culture sociologique, M. Jacques Berque. . . 
On cria au scandale et la tornade des prépondérants balaya tout. L’admin- 
istration créa 4 M. Berque des loisirs studieux au coeur du Haut-Atlas 
(L’ Afrique du Nord en Marche, 1952, p. 64). 


The Moroccan peasant’s loss is‘our gain, for the fruit of this studious 
leisure in the heart of the High Atlas is this admirable work, Les Struc- 
tures Sociales du Haut-Atlas. If this book does not receive the attention of 
English-speaking sociologists which it deserves it will be because it is 
about a region which sociologically speaking for some reason hardly 
exists for us. Some minute societies whose only claim to notice lies in 
that they illustrate the underlying principles of human society in general 
are well known, but Berbers, close to Europe, numerous and endowed 
with a present and a future as well as a past, barely get even a stereo- 
type. Were I a Berber patriot I should protest that we too illustrate the 
underlying principles of human society in general, but that in addition, 
in the words of Ibn Khaldun, we are ‘good, courageous, strong and 
numerous’. 

In view of this neglect, it is perhaps desirable to indicate the back- 
ground of the study under review. This study is a by-product of the 
French Protectorate in Morocco (1912-56) in a deeper sense perhaps 
than simply that it would not have been written had Professor Berque 
(as he now is) not been a controlleur in the Moroccan administration. 

* A review of Jacques Berque, Structures Sociales du Haut-Atlas, Presses Universitaires de 


France, Paris, 1955, 470 pp., 1890 frs.; and a discussion of some other literature in French 
concerning the social structure of Moroccan Berbers. 
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Incidentally, the ‘studious leisure’ was perhaps not quite as leisurely 
as the phrase suggests, for Professor Berque combined his study of the 
Seksawa tribal group with administering them.! This status may be 
held incompatible with the mother’s-brother position that British 
anthropologists like to affect and which, it is suggested, is necessary for 
this kind of investigation. One may reply however that this is just the 
status that, at any rate in theory, the Protectorate administration en- 
visaged for its members and that in M. Berque’s case this may well 
have been the reality: I have heard as much suggested in Morocco, if 
not in those words. In any case, this study is certainly not lacking in 
insight. 

French rule in Morocco in this century had a scholarly and socio- 
logical tendency that was stronger than I imagine is the case with most 
colonial administrations. I wonder how many other administrations in 
the twenties had a ‘sociological section’. The reasons for this were 
various: the fact that Morocco was a Protectorate and the aestheticism 
with which this notion was interpreted by its founder, being interpreted 
as entailing the endeavour to preserve—and hence also to understand 
—many of the indigenous social structures. (And not social structures 
only: this puritanism of purpose is also refiected by the separation of 
old and new towns. In Morocco, the rare blendings of the European 
and the Islamic are generally an index of a pre-Protectorate European 
settlement. Sometimes the preservation of the traditional style went 
further than one might wish as in ye olde Moorishe poste offices or in 
the new quartier reserve in Meknes.) Secondly, there was the political 
utility of understanding the strange and sometimes deceptive social 
forms of Maghrebin life, the tribes, fraternities, hagiarchies and petty 
tyrannies. For instance, in Morocco the French applied the lesson 
learnt too late in the nineteenth century in Algeria, namely that the 
religious fraternities were not necessarily hostile to them, and indeed 
they used these organizations (strange crosses between mystical sects 
and feudal aristocracies with semi-voluntary clients) to good . effect, 
especially during the earlier stage of their penetration and presence.? 
The protracted pacification of the Berber tribes, using as it did political 
as well as military means, acted as a further spur to sociological 
curiosity. 

. This ethnographic orientation could sometimes even result in socio- 
logical interpretation having repercussions on social reality, as Pro- 
fessor Berque remarks in connection with the theory of the Jeffs (Berber 
moieties). I know of similar cases myself. One military administrator 
and spare-time sociologist of religion, now a very senior officer, lumping 
together in his mind, as so many others have, the structurally quite 
different holy lineages of the mountains with the esoteric fraternities, 
on the grounds of a merely nominal and historical continuity, instructed 
members of the former in Islamic learning which it seemed to him 
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proper that they should possess.* On other occasions officers who only 
wished to record tribal law found themselves to be codifiers‘ if not 
legislators, and their records came to be appealed to in cases of dispute 
rather as Navaho elders are said to consult the American Anthropologist. 
(I have myself been asked, in a rather man-bites-dog situation by a 
somewhat disinherited and alienated member of a distinguished line, 
to supply genealogical information that had originally been gathered 
by one of these administrators-ethnographers.) There were other 
officers still, taking an un-Gallic and somewhat Anglo-Saxon attitude 
towards customary law, not perhaps devoid of sociological insight, who 
deliberately refused to record and thereby congeal this law, maintaining 
that its lack of record and its never-quite-conclusive (nor ever quite 
concluded) decision procedures were essential to it. 

The considerable success of the administration after pacification, 
which kept the tribes peaceful almost—but not quite—till the end of 
the Protectorate, can perhaps be attributed in part to its interest and 
respect for local custom. It should however be said that this sociological 
orientation was not merely an academic reflection of la politique Berbere, 
though Berque himself remarks on the Berber preoccupation des nos 
ethnologues. The studies that were produced were often of the towns (such 
as Professor Le Tourneau’s remarkable Fez avant le Protectorat) and 
indeed when the danger to the Protectorate ceased to be the external 
proletariat of dissident tribes in the hills, and became the internal 
proletariat of the bidonvilles, the heaviest sociological guns were turned 
in that direction.® 

The consequence of all this was not only that the administrator, the 
trainee of the Controle Civil or the Affaires Indigenes, received his training 
in part from sociologists, but also that during his subsequent career 
he was enlisted by the sociologist as a local observer. The administrator 
was encouraged to complement his work by making ethnographic 
studies. (The collection of material was not always discriminating. The 
teachers of the one secondary school specifically for Berbers liked some- 
times to get their information by setting ethnographic subjects for their 
pupils, in the essays intended to perfect their French style. The pupils, 
especially when presented with a promising subject such as marriage 
customs, took pleasure in laying it on thick. Other pupils, less endowed 
with irony and perhaps misled by the regidity of French education if 
not by Islamic respect for the book, came to be under the impression 
that what the book said about their own custom was more authoritative 
than their own experience.) It must have been a rare~ administrative 
outpost that did not have some little étude in its archives. I should at 
this point like to express as strongly as I can the pious hope that this 
type of work has not been lost during the transfer of power in 1956, 
nor discontinued for good. Just after the transfer of power it was very 
difficult to find out what happened to such archives, one side claiming 
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that all had been handed over, the other that nothing had been 
received. It is to be hoped that somewhere, in Rabat or Paris, they are 
to be found, together and accessible. Though the new Morocco aspires 
to modernize, transform and more fully incorporate the Berber tribes 
in the national culture, these changes too cannot but profit from a 
fuller understanding of what there is at present. The nature of Berber 
tribal life is obviously not of merely academic interest: any administra- 
tion must hope to harness their remarkably vigorous institutions to 
modern needs with the minimum of loss. In fact, the minds of some of 
the progressive leaders, who wish independence to be followed by in- 
creased local democratization rather than excessive centralization are 
running along these lines, and those of us whose interests are more 
academic can only hope that we shall reap some of the fruits, the 
preservation and collation of what information there is, and indeed of 
further collection. 

The many studies, most of them unpublished, that were made were 
of course bound to be of unequal value. Amongst studies of Berber 
tribal life, two summits stand out and will I think survive as, so to 
speak, sociological memorials of the French administration: one is the 
book under review, and the other is Robert Montagne’s Les Berberes et le 
Makhzen au Sud du Maroc (1930). Professor Berque’s work is in some 
ways a successor and a confirmation® of Montagne’s book, in some ways 
complementary and even contrasted to it. Montagne’s was mainly a 
study in the political sociology of the tribes of the whole extensive 
region of the Western High Atlas, the Sus valley and the Anti-Atlas, 
and his conclusions he confirmed by comparative material ranging 
wide in space and time. Professor Berque takes as his subject the society 
of one small system of valleys within that region. He includes its past 
only in as far as manifest from sources, written, legendary or morpho- 
logical, that are internal to that society. (Historical evidence gathered 
outside it he has published separately.) His study explicitly disavows 
any claims to being a piece of political sociology,.and he is as academic 
and careful in avoiding political analyses and implications and topical 
issues as Montagne had been rash.’ 

It is strictly not fair play, as the French say, for a reviewer to complain 
of an author not doing something which he explicitly says he does not 
wish to do, but I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that Pro- 
fessor Berque will some time give us the benefit of his knowledge and 
reflections of the political sociology both of Morocco as a whole and of 
Berber tribal society. Not only is he outstandingly equipped to do so, 
but also the questions of social structure with which he deals in this 
book are inseparable from questions of power, and it would be prefer- 
able to have this aspect of the life of the Seksawa—the tribal group he 
has studied and administered—explicitly described rather than to have 
to infer it from the rest. In any case, some of the most interesting 
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questions about Berber society, which was until fairly recently almost 
defined in terms of siba, dissidence, withdrawal from a semi-recognized 
authority, are questions about right without might, about order in 
quasi-anarchy, about the vicissitudes of power and its diffusion. 

It was these questions that Montagne had been concerned to answer 
in his work. Berque’s book provides a description of social life, a 
sequence, and a sensitive and thorough molecular analysis to Mon- 
tagne’s molar and primarily political one. In view of the continuity 
between the two works something more should be said about Mon- 
tagne. The two main ideas contained in his work have been at a later 
date and separately discovered and sometimes acclaimed as original 
within the tradition of British social anthropology. One is the role of 
balanced parts in keeping order in societies without any or effective 
central authority. The other is the idea that oscillation between two 
alternative social forms may be inherent in a society, and the attempt 
to locate the mechanism of this oscillation. Montagne based his analysis 
on the /effs, permanent moieties which he found amongst the Southern 
Moroccan Berbers and which are general though not universal amongst 
Berbers. He may not have been as subtle as British social anthropologists 
in stressing that a whole hierarchy of such balances work simultaneously 
at a number of levels (or scales of size), though he collected his evidence 
from units of very different scale. He drew his evidence for the theory of 
structural oscillation from a remarkably wide field in time as well as 
space, ranging from the political history of the Berbers in the Middle 
Ages to the big chiefs of the Moroccan South of this century whose 
power he observed and to the emergence and collapse of Abd el Krim 
in the Rif, whom he personally helped to persuade to surrender at 
the end. 

He may, especially in his later works, have tried to over-generalize 
the idea of the Jeffs. Dualism as a basic phenomenon may simply be a 
corollary of the theorem in the theory of games that no protracted 
conflict is likely to be triangular. It may also be a kind of optical 
illusion arising from the human tendency to think in two-valued 
oppositions. He may, as I have heard it suggested by observers of 
Southern Moroccan tribes, have exaggerated the extent to which his 
relatively simple scheme actually fitted the tribes who first suggested 
this interpretation.® This matter is extremely difficult to check, espec- 
ally with limited means, as just enough time has elapsed for it to be 
unclear whether obscurity about /ef-affiliation, which on Montagne’s 
own account was taken for granted rather than formally recognized 
or recorded, are due to erosion by non-use after pacification, or whether 
it had always been there. With all these most tentative qualifications, 
Les Berberes et le Makhzen was and remains a most remarkable book both 
for its ideas and its wealth of material. 

My own small and limited study,’ if I may mention it in the same 
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breath, is of a region which constitutes an apparent exception to 
Montagne’s conclusions, in manifesting a certain political stability and 
the political importance of religion. This exception however is one 
which Montagne himself indicated (Les B. et le M., p. 411), though at 
the time of his Berber work the region was unconquered and inaccess- 
ible to Europeans. Its tentative findings if anything support rather than 
undermine Montagne’s theory in providing clues to a comparatively 
early stage of sendentarization’! and hence of the formation stage of 
the Jeffs which Montagne only reconstructed rather than observed 
(Les B. et le M., p. 214). 

Given the close association of administration and sociology and 
Montagne’s great prestige and influence?? it is obvious that his analyses 
were not of scholarly interest only: they were the inspiration and some- 
times the justification of policy. He sometimes went far in the open 
expression of political and value judgments, for instance in Les Berberes 
et le Makhzen (p. 419) and in the shorter summary La Vie Sociale et la 
Vie Politique des Berberes, Paris, 1931, and much further still in Revolution 
au Maroc, 1953, published shortly before he died prematurely of illness. 
This was an attempt .to explain and hence justify the coup of August 
1953, and may well be a warning to sociologists, showing as it does 
how a brilliant, lucid, and well-informed diagnosis can yet be (as we 
now know) a totally mistaken prognosis. 

Professor Berque’s study, as already indicated, provides a sequence 
to Montagne’s work, it adds a full picture of social life to Montagne’s 
political sociology. It abstains from both political sociology and political 
implication. This is not to say that the book is coldly detached: any- 
thing but. It radiates an imaginative sympathy and affection for his 
subject which is no less sincere and unpresumptuously modest for also 
being heuristically and methodologically essential, as the author im- 
plies. Where he allows himself value judgments, often admiringly and 
sometimes in sorrow (for instance pp. 158 and 174) it is generally the 
committed agricultural expert who speaks through the ethnographer. 

Something should perhaps be said about Professor Berque’s style of 
thought and expression. They are as difficult as they are suggestive 
and rich. The present reviewer has seldom had so much recourse to 
his French dictionary or so much cause to wish he owned a better one. 
The day when I can read Berque with fluent facility I shall count an 
advanced stage in my understanding of the French language. But quite 
apart from richness of expression, the thought expressed has a subtle 
and allusive, and sometimes elusive quality. One might suspect an 
evasion of clarity and of definite statement, but this would be unfair. 
Professor Berque’s book is, if I may say so, the most kaleidoscopic of 
ethnographic studies (though only in its thought, not, happily, in its 
sentences, whose frequent brevity and unusual but effective rhythm 
has little to do with mellifluous over-continuous standard French prose). 
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Interpretations are discussed and suggested rather than exclusively 
argued for, and we are presented with alternative ones. There is 
no pretence that either the observer’s mind or the observed social 
reality is clear-cut, uniquely determined, the manifestation of some 
simple thesis. After all, the myth that there is a unique unambiguous 
or even simple social reality, coupled with the surprise at finding the 
observer hard-pressed to find it, has led amongst us to two curious 
consequences: either, that a reputable social anthropologist, struck by 
the contrast between simple and definite ‘analyses’ and the complex 
ambiguity of social reality, has been led to an epistemological idealism 
which despairs of the possibility of knowing societies as they are; or, 
alternatively and in other fields, to the over-valuing and over-reliance 
on heuristic gadgets which give an illusion of objectivity and definite- 
ness. 

No such illusions haunt Professor Berque’s work. The sensitive instru- 
ment of his observation and interpretation follows the inherent diffi- 
culties and many-sidedness of the society he is studying. Moreover he 
knows very clearly what he is at. At one point he advises the ethno- 
grapher to treat with serious respect the interpretations of a society 
offered by its members. At another point, having elsewhere (p. 126) 
drawn our attention to the Seksawa peasant’s fused view of field, 
place-name, property and agnatic relation, he completes his exposition 
with the apt quotation from Walt Whitman which comes over very 
well in French: 


Il y avait un enfant qui sortait chaque jour. Et le premier objet qu’il 
regardait, il devenait cet objet; les pousses des champs, en avril et mai, 
devinrent une part de lui, les pousses des grains d’hiver et celles du mais 
jaune clair. . . (p. 176). 


Take in conjunction the semi-serious Whitmanesque point and the 
recommendation to treat information seriously as interpretation; they 
imply a forceful recommendation of empathy as a method, Hence it is 
perhaps more than a merely formal generality which Professor Berque 
asserts in the introduction, when (in contradiction to the current idea 
that only the uncommitted can understand) he asserts that a full under- 
standing would have required une naturalization definitive. 

I must beward lest by stressing this so to speak indefinite and her- 
meneutic quality of Berque’s conclusions I give the impression that 
his work is somehow airy-fairy and exclusively literary. On the many 
matters open to reasonable confirmation his documentation is massive 
and precisely formulated.1* On the contrary, those who do not find a 
stumbling-block in the elusiveness of his thought may find it in the 
quantity of ethnographic detail, carefully analysed and recorded in 
smaller print: for the author gives us not merely the varied and alterna- 
tive reflections we might think if present in his society, but also a mass 
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of ordered facts against which these reflections can be checked or 
which may inspire others. He does not avoid quantitative analyses but 
both provides them and insists on their necessity. In this connection, 
British readers may be particularly interested in his judgment on 
Westermarck in connection with agrarian magic: 


Elles [les interprétations de Doutté, E. Laoust, Westermarck et certaines 
de celles d’H. Basset] ont inspire aux chercheurs plus jeunes a la fois admira- 
tion, défiance et lassitude. . . S’il y a peu de chance d’ajouter, en matiére 
marocaine, d’autres découvertes que de détail 4 celles de ces grands anciens, 
certains probléms se posent. . . 

Souvent les faits, minutieusement collectionnés par ces ethnologues, sont 
indiqués sans contexte statistique (p. 129). 


Or (p. 341): 


Elle [l’enquéte d’un Westermarck] néglige en effet l’analyse morpho- 
logique et n’apporte en fin de compte qu’une collection de traits plus 
précieuse 4 un comparatisme général, que pour |’examen d’une institution 


localisée dans ses rapports avec le milieu. 


Though the complaint is formulated in terms of lack of statistics, the 
context, a criticism of a particular interpretation as magic by E. Laoust, 
makes clear that it is not the absence of figures as such that is deplored, 
but the impossibility of making a functional assessment of a custom 
without some knowledge of just who, amongst whom and in what 
context, indulges in it. Elsewhere (footnote p. 340) he comments on 
the general use made by Westermarck of Moroccan material concern- 
ing marriage: 


E. Westermarck a été a ce point frappé par les institutions marocaines que 
son Histoire du Mariage, par example, y fait des larges appels, et pas toujours 
heureux. 


Professor Berque’s own way of arranging his material and the ques- 
tions he asks of it will I imagine seem a little unfamiliar to British social 
anthropologists, quite apart from his avowed and practised belief that 
present morphology is a good clue to past history and his, admittedly 
very careful and tentative, willingness to seek explanation both historic- 
ally and psychologically and in comparatisme (despite the fact that in one 
place he remarks ‘la methode des parelleles est desuete’, p. 401). For 
instance, there is no systematic discussion of the kinship structure of 
the Seksawa as such, though much can be inferred from the chapter on 
the Droit Familial and elsewhere. Concerning, for instance, the question 
of the stability of marriage a great unevenness in the distribution of 
divorce appears to have prevented him from reaching any definite con- 
clusion. Concerning two questions which are crucial about Berber 
family life—the relative frequency with which women in fact fail to 
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inherit and the extent to which priority marriage rights are actually 
claimed by agnates—we learn that both disinheriting of women and 
female inheritance occur, and so do agnatic marriage priority rights; 
but not, unfortunately what the effective frequency and importance of 
these practices is, relevant though this would be to his theory of the 
relation of clan to land holding. On the other hand Professor Berque 
does a great deal and in an expert way of what would count as human 
geography in the British delimitation of disciplines. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the central fact about Berber 
society, the co-existence of universalistic, individualistic Islam with a 
written law represented by its notaries, with a local, traditional, agnatic 
order, require and suggest an analysis in terms of ‘layers’ which may be 
as essential as it is difficult (pp. 247, 248). This is far more than a mere 
pursuit of explanation by diverse ‘sources’, that being a simpliste 
approach which Berque himself has ridiculed elsewhere.'* It is my 
impression from attending discussions of social anthropologists in 
Britain that the assumption is that when we are not dealing with well- 
integrated societies, we are dealing with social change: the alternative 
of a full-blown functionalism is some kind of social dynamics. But there 
seems to me no reason for excluding the possibility of a comparatively 
stable society nevertheless composed of discordant parts or traditions, 
where the uneasy stability cannot in any natural sense be called an 
equilibrium. This, if I understand him properly, is Professor Berque’s 
suggestion with regard to both the family and land-tenure amongst the 
Seksawa. Another and related aspect of Berber society, which appears 
particularly true of this Southern Moroccan version of it, making a 
study of it necessarily differ in method from some at least ethnographic 
approaches, is that it is neither a historical and fully literate society, 
nor yet a so to speak a historical one. Whilst the focus of inquiry must 
be present social structure—as indeed it is in the present book—it 
would be unnatural and impossible to disregard the temporal dimension. 

It would be impossible to discuss within the compass of a review 
all the themes contained in this book with its wealth of information, 
ideas and suggestiveness. This is not a book easy to digest by one 
perusal; it is rather one on which to practise armchair fieldwork. Both 
its facts and interpretations, as in real field work, remain alive with the 
attendant inconvenience of not lending themselves to being finally 
locked away for unambiguous reference. 

Personally, I found the description and analysis of Seksawa ritual 
life, its hagiological structure so to speak, and of the relation of clan to 
land the most intriguing parts. Professor Berque has given us the best 
description of social structure of a Moroccan tribe that we have, and 
one which attains a level of thoroughness and sensitivity which later 
workers in this field will probably find impossible to emulate. 
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1 Cf. Professor Le Tourneau’s review- 
article in Le Monde, August 3, 1955. 

2 One of the records of this process is 
by an Englishwoman who, after being 
governess in Tangiers, married the head 
of one of these fraternities. Cf. My Life 
Story by Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, Lon- 
don, 1911, especially chapter V. 

* This grouping together occurs im- 
plicitly for instance in H. Terasse’s His- 
toire du Maroc, e.g. pages 372 and 373, or 
in G. Drague’s Esquisse d’une Histoire 
Religieuse du Maroc 1951, e.g. in part II, 
chapter 3. (Berque on page 274 mis- 
takenly refers to the title of this book as 
‘Apercu sur l’Histoire Religieuse du 
Maroc’ ‘and gives its date as 1950.) In 
connection with this lumping together, 
which is indeed a central issue in the fas- 
cinating morphology of religious groups 
in the Maghreb, it is worth noting that 
Professor Berque criticizes with equal 
justice the excessively sharp separation 
of the two types (p. 274 footnote) com- 
mitted by earlier sociological studies in 
Algeria. The truth seems to me that 
whilst the differences in structure are pro- 
found there are, as Berque suggests, con- 
siderable overlaps, spectrum-like tran- 
sitions, and remarkable transformations. 

4 The model for this type of study 
tended to be R. Aspinion’s Contribution 
a [Etude du Droit Coutumier Berbére 
Marocain (Zayanes). 

5 See Robert Montagne, La Naissance 
du Proletariat Marocain. 


® Cf. Andre Adam in L’Afrique et . 


L’ Asie, no. TV, 1955, p. 22, and Professor 
Berque’s Les Sociétés Nord-Africaines, vues 
du Haut-Atlas, Cahiers Internationaux de 
Sociologie, vol. XIX, 1955; P- 59 

7 Once before, d with another 
fascinating Moroccan subject Professor 
Berque broke off his discussion at the 
point at which it became topical. See 
‘Ville et Université Apergu sur I’Histoire 
de l’Ecole de Fez’, Revue Historique de 
Droit Frangais et Etranger, 1949, especially 
Pp. 105. 

=< his La Civilisation du Désert, 1947, 
p. 61. 

® See book under review, PP. 724-32. 
For an alternative criticism, see 
Adam, La Maison et le Village dans quelques 
a de |’ Anti-Atlas, 1951, footnote on 
Pp. 4 

ie Which profited immensely from 
highly informative unpublished mono- 
graphs by a local administrator in the 
"forties, Captain J.-A. Ithier, then of the 


Affaires Indigenes, and now of the Affaires 
Algeriennes. 

11 Cf. also Professor J. Dresch, ‘Dans 
le Grand Atlas Calcaire’, Bulletin de 
VAssociation des Géographes Frangais, 


March-April, 1949. 

12 Cf. ’ Afrique et l’ Asie, no. TV, 1955. 

13 T have noticed one factual error, on 
a matter quite tangential to his subject: 
Zaouia Ahansal is not in the Middle 
Atlas (p. 66) being within half a day’s 
march from the High Atlas watershed at 
one of its highest points. 

14 Studia Islamica, no. I, 1953. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


German Sociology by RAYMOND ARON (trans- 
lated by Thomas and Mary Bottomore). 
Heinemann, 1957. 16s. 

Handbuch der Soziologie. Edited by PROFESSOR 
WERNER ZIEGENFusS. Ferdinand Enke 
DM. 142. 

Soziologische Exkurse. Institut fir Sozialfor- 
schung, Frankfurt. Europaische Verlags- 
anstalt. DM. 10. 


Naivete is no asset in sociology, ioe of all 
in the understanding of German sociology. 
Its philosophical (and philological) peculiari- 
ties, its political commitments, are complex 
and often bewildering. The two contribu- 
tions from the German Federal Republic 
now before us illustrate this point. Fortun- 
ately we may also note a translation of the 
definitive work on German sociology, written 
by Professor Aron over twenty years ago and 
here given a new appendix. The book is, if 
anything, too good. Its erudition, lucidity 
and penetration so illuminate the subject 
that some readers may relieve themselves of 
the scholarly duty of examining the sources. 
That would be an odd compliment to the 
author, who is Gallic enough to speak the 
universal in these particulars. He thereby 
adds to our knowledge of both. 

The book begins with an analysis of the 
‘systematic’ sociologists, Simmel, Von 
Wiese, Ténnies, Vierkandt and Spann. 
M. Aron sketches the differences between 
them, but shows them united in a formalistic 
approach to sociology. The author’s own 
sympathies, we may suspect, lie with the 
‘historical’ sociologists. They were concerned 
with social development and with the inter- 
pretation of the present. M. Aron discusses 
Oppenheimer, Alfred Weber, Scheler and 
Mannheim. He presents a sustained critique 
of the latter’s work on the ideology problem, 
arguing that Mannheim solved few problems 
and opened many more. 

Mr. Aron selects Max Weber for especial 
attention. Weber struggled with the exquis- 
ite conflict so characteristic of all sociology 
—the problem of lawfulness and change. 
Systematic and historical, he fused. the war- 
ring tendencies of German sociology in an 
essentially political vision of the world. The 
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author, himself a political man, demonstrates 
the importance of Weber’s politics to his 
work. (His discussion of Weber’s methodo- 
logy, incidentally, is a brilliant exposition 
of an extremely difficult and obscure topic). 
In a striking final chapter, French and 
German sociology are compared. Social and 
political factors hardly figure in the discus- 
sion, but it constitutes an admirable essay in 
cultural history. The appendix, by contrast, 
disappoints by its eclecticism. M. Aron is at 
his best when quite definite about something. 

It would be gratifying to report that the 
Handbuch der Soziologie embodied new devel- 
opments in German sociology, a resolution 
of some of the intellectual tensions depicted 
by M. Aron. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
said of this book that it even maintains old 
standards. The post-Nazi emphasis in Ger- 
man sociology has been on empirical inquiry 
of a familiar sort: those German sociologists 
concerned hardly appear in this volume. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see why the editor, 
Professor Ziegenfuss, took the trouble of 
assembling these exceedingly diverse contri- 
butions. 

The editor himself writes an introduction 
and a lengthy methodological essay. Both 
induce in the reader familiar with German 
sociology the sensation of deja vue. Professor 
Ziegenfuss distinguishes between ‘organiza- 
tion’ and ‘order’ and does not hesitate to 
term some societies ‘pathological’ and ‘defi- 
cient’. (Not unnaturally, these words refer to 
societies he dislikes.) The editor suggests 
that the notion of ‘social process’ is unaccept- 
able. The central point of his sociology is 
that transcendent values continually affect 
social life, rendering categories like ‘social 
process’ useless. What does this mean? It 
the intellectual pendant to the restoration of 
the conservative elements in German society, 
accomplished politically by the Christo- 


Democrats. These views constitute a restora- : 


tion in social science. They would not have 
been out of place two generations ago. It is 
discouraging that much of the Handbuch 
expresses its contemporaneity only in its 
refusal to make concessions to the present. 

Methodological discussion in sociology, of 
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course, has its place. Empirical work fer se is 
not necessarily valuable: many of the investi- 
gations in the Federal Republic have been 
trivial. But Professor Ziegenfuss does not 
clarify the relationships of philosophy to 
sociology. Insisting correctly on the philo- 
sophical commitments of social thought and 
analysis, he eradicates all distinctions be- 
tween the two fields. 

It remains to consider some of the other 
sections in this volume. By far the most 
distinguished is Dr. Maus’ Geschichte der 
Soziologie. Its author displays great learning 
and good judgement. His manner and 
method are cosmopolitan. His remarks on 
the present condition of our discipline are 
stimulating. Dr. Maus ought to expand his 
treatment of the development of sociological 
ideas. An enlarged version of this text would 
merit translation: it would be that history of 
sociology we so urgently require. Professor 
Stammer givers a useful summary of political 
sociology. He should have said more about 
current German inquiries into totalitarian- 
ism, those of the group about Professor 
Abendroth in Marburg and of Professor 
Stammer’s own colleagues in Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Lorenz discusses population and social 
statistics in standard terms. Professor Keiter 
energetically pursues racial factors through 
history; he and his pre-conceptions emerge 
unwinded. Professor Miihs and K6ffler treat 
historical idealism and materialism, respect- 
ively. Professor Mensching discusses the 
sociology of religion but does not mention 
recent German work following that of Le- 
Bras. There are yet other sections on the 


state, the economy, law, education, primary _ 


groups and the like. The whole, alas, is top 
heavy; it tumbles of its own weight. 
Soziologische Exkurse is a set of essays 
written by the Institut fiir Sozialforschung in 
Frankfurt. Described as a group product, 
the book nevertheless bears the style of 
Professor Adorno. Nominally an introduc- 
tion to sociology, these discussions constitute 
a remarkable historical and philosophical 
critique of the subject. Marxism permeates 
these pages, a Marxism of an unfamiliar 
kind. It is a Marxism in contact with psycho- 
analysis, with the new problems of mass 
culture, and with the corrosive effects of the 
uncritical and indeed un-Marxist notion of 
ideology upon the human spirit and the 
social scientist himself. So novel and radical 
is this approach, in fact, that it threatens to 
sweep away other Marxist categories, still 
relevant: those of property and power. This 
book, rich in insight and continuous in 
thought, demonstrates the viability of some 


part of the German sociological tradition. 
A thoroughly original and valuable piece 
of work, it should be made available to a 
larger public in translation. 

NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


The Structure of Society by MARION J. LEvy. 
Princeton University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1952. 40s. net. 


Tuts book presents the results of a tentative 
attempt to prepare ‘a general conceptual 
scheme and theoretical system’ for the com- 
parative analysis of societies. The analysis is 
in structural-functional terms and is intended 
to be applicable to any society. That is to say, 
the attempt is made at a high level of abstrac- 
tion to elucidate the necessary minimum con- 
ditions of existence for any society, con- 
sidered as a natural system or working whole, 
with the idea that comparative studies should 
proceed systematically on an agreed, theo- 
retically justifiable basis, using clearly defined 
concepts consistently and at the same level 
of generalization. The work is part of a long- 
term and ambitious programme of compara- 
tive social inquiry, and is now being put to 
the test in a series of studies of large-scale 
societies—the United States, Russia, China, 
Japan, England, France and Germany. This 
is holism with a vengeance, and a long step 
from the traditional and familiar ‘compara- 
tive study of institutions’. But then the Yale 
Cross Cultural Survey is a long step from the 
scattered resources of the British Museum 
Reading Room, and so Professor Levy’s The 
Structure of Society is also a long step from Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg’s modest project mooted 
twenty-five years ago for ‘a pamphlet or 
series which might perhaps be called “Notes 


- and Queries in the Comparative Study of 


Institutions”’ ’. : 

We may well take stock, although it must 
be said at the outset that the task is not made 
easy by the long-winded and tiresomely 
repetitive manner affected by Professor 
Levy, apparently in order to ensure a logi- 
cally precise and exhaustive treatment of 
his subject-matter. Perhaps one should not 
expect a sense of humour in a methodological 
treatise, but never did lucidity and good 
sense seem more remote. The text abounds in 
wordy adjurations concerning the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness, unjustified general- 
izations, teleology of all kinds—‘structural’, 
‘functional’ and ‘unconscious’—as well as in 
solemn reminders of the tentative and limited 
nature of the proffered analysis (‘For the 
purposes of social analysis considerable modi- 
fication or even complete change may make 
this concept a great deal more useful’), 
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coupled with reassuring remarks (‘This is not 
simply word magic or intellectual autoerotic- 
ism’) and pious hopes that it will neverthe- 
less advance the scientific study of society. 
The whole is presented in facsimile type- 
script and card covers. By this device ‘the 
reader, it is hoped, will be constantly aware 
of the extremely elementary stage of develop- 
ment of the task that is barely begun here’. 
James Joyce is reputed to have indulged his 
whimsy with a picture of Cork Harbour 
executed in cork. Perhaps Professor Levy has 
a sense of humour after all; and may be one 
is even intended to smile when he remarks 
that ‘a new-born infant is presumably com- 
pletely ignorant of the social structure of the 
society into whose membership he is born. 
At least, one may advance this as a hypo- 
thesis in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary.’ 

However that may be, Professor Levy, 
following Parsons et al., works with the con- 
cept of ‘social action’. ‘Systems of action in 
operation’ are termed ‘social systems’ and 
‘societies’ are a special case of social system 
because inclusive, durable and autonomous, 
or functionally self-sufficient as going con- 
cerns. They are to be treated as natural 
systems which can be reduced to variables, 
and it is suggested that given really adequate 
models on these lines, progress might be 
made towards the application of mathemati- 
cal techniques, aptly described as techniques 
that, once the problem has been defined, 
permit the manipulation of the concepts in- 
volved without further 1 erence to their 
content. 

A society, it has often been pointed out, is 
a unit of social organization about which it 
is extremely difficult to say very much in 
general terms since it is hard to define pre- 
cisely. Admittedly, as Professor Nadel says in 
a useful discussion of the problem, the diffi- 
culty may not arise at all in practice; small 
island communities or continental nation- 
states define themselves. If, however, a pre- 
cise definition in general terms is required it 
is extremely difficult to say exactly what con- 
stitutes a society. Professor Levy has grappled 
with the problem: ‘A society is a system of 
action in operation that (1) involves a plural- 
ity of interacting individuals of a given 
species (or group of species) whose actions 
are primarily oriented to the system con- 
cerned and who are recruited at least in part 
by the sexual reproduction of members of the 
plurality involved, (2) is at least in theory 
self-sufficient for the actions of this plurality, 
and (3) is capable of existing longer than the 
life span of an individual of the type (or 


types) involved.’ But how does a society con- 
forming to this definition differ from Mac- 
Iver’s now surely classical ‘community’— 
‘Wherever any group ... live together in 
such a way that they share . . . the basic con- 
ditions of a common life, we call that group 
a community. The mark of a community is 
that one’s life may be lived wholly within it, 
that all one’s social relationships’ may be 
found within it’? Of course, the basic con- 
ditions of a common life vary according to 
the general level of social development, or 
the scale of social organization; they are 
different in industrialized and in non-literate 
societies so that one needs a classification 
of types of society or (dare one say it?) of 
levels of social development. Professor Levy 
attempts to define more precisely what these 
conditions are in any society at any level of 
development. He deduces so-called ‘func- 
tional requisites’ for the maintenance of a 
society from postulated conditions under 
which such a unit would cease to exist, and a 
group which cannot, at least in theory, itself 
provide for the fulfilment of these requisites 
does not constitute a society. The functional 
requisites of any society include ‘provision 
for an adequate physiological relationship to 
the setting and for sexual recruitment’, ‘role 
differentiation and role assignment’, ‘com- 
munication’, ‘shared cognitive orientations’, 
‘a shared articulated set of goals’, ‘the regu- 
lation of the choice of means’, ‘the regulation 
of affective expression’, ‘adequate socializa- 
tion’, ‘effective control of disruptive forms of 
behaviour’ and ‘adequate institutionaliza- 
tion’. 

The outcome is an outlandish social mor- 
phology in which the institution of property, 
for instance, is buried in lengthy discussion of 
Role Differentiation and the Structure of 
Economic Allocation, and the state does not 
figure at all, even in the companion sections 
dealing with Political Allocation. These insti- 
tutions, and the forms of social regulation we 
are accustomed to discuss—law, custom, 
morals, religion, etc.—are not themselves the 
subject of interpretive conceptual schemata, 
but are subsumed under various headings 
designed to throw more light on the pattern 
they play in the complex of relations neces- 
sary to maintain the society as a whole than 
on their own nature and development. The 
‘nature of the social bond’ gives place to ‘the 
structure of solidarity’, and ‘social purpose’ 
to ‘motivation’ and ‘the structuring of goals’ 
(i.e. how individuals are brought to desire or 
seek those ends that will permit the main- 
tenance or make for the change or dissolu- 
tion of a society). 
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Is Professor Levy right in thinking that 
‘investigation of a specific society in the terms 
suggested here will bring to light material on 
those problems not explicitly treated here, 
because of the inescapable implications of 
the former for the latter’? He is speaking par- 
ticularly of the missing ‘congeries of problems 
centring around the concept of “‘property”’ ’. 
Admittedly, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating; yet it is difficult to see, on the face of 
it, how the analysis of ‘The Structure of 
Economic Allocation’ along the suggested 
lines would prove illuminating. ‘Economic 
allocation in concrete social structures may 
be defined as the distribution of the goods 
and services making up the income of the 
concrete structure concerned and of the 
goods and efforts making up the output of 
that structure, among the various members 
of the structure and among the members of 
that structural unit and other structural units 
with which it is in contact in these respects.’ 
It might not be quite impossible to work 
one’s way from this to an analysis of the 
nature and role of land tenure in feudal 
societies, or of the divorce of ownership and 
control and the nature of economic power in 
a modern industrial society. But it is difficult 
not to believe that a definition of property 
in the traditional terms of the distribution of 
rights and obligations in relation to valuables 
would yield insight into the workings of 
social systems more quickly, richly and 
accurately. 

Our heritage in comparative sociology is 
admittedly imperfect, but this mess of pot- 
tage for which we are being asked to 
exchange it, does not even seem to be very 
substantial, and one’s confidence in it is not 
enhanced by Professor Levy’s simple-minded 
remarks on the subject of economic deter- 
minism. ‘In so far as the theory maintains 
that all other social variables are dependent 
variables of the economic ones, the picture 
given is clearly untenable. One has only to 
look at the many examples of the precedence 
of other variables to see the flaw in this 
theory.” When Weber wanted to put the 
theory to the test, he wrote The Protestant 
Ethic and only ill-taught undergraduates feel 
able to dispose of it in a cocksure sentence or 
two. 

Functionalism became popular in reaction 
to the earlier misuse of the comparative 
method to make historical reconstructions 
and hypothetical schemes of unilinear devel- 
opment of institutions. But if it is divorced in 
thoroughgoing manner from the historical 
and evolutionary points of view it is not less 
barren. Although Professor Levy shows that 


the dynamic is implied in the static analysis 
and vice versa, and defends the possibility of 
using his scheme for dealing with problems 
of social change, there is no doubt about it 
that his particular variety of structural func- 
tional approach does not ‘take time seri- 
ously’ (Bergson’s phrase, quoted by Ginsberg 
On the Diversity of Morals, p. 298), and is 
characterized by a particularly arid insist- 
ence on treating societies as natural systems 
rather than as conational wholes. We must 
await the outcome of the application of his 
scheme of analysis to the large-scale societies 
in various stages of industrialism listed in the 
preface. If these societies really are analysed 
as wholes at this level of generalization we 
are unlikely to learn very much of interest. 
But Professor Levy has shown elsewhere that 
he has a contribution to make to the com- 
parative study of institutions, and that he can 
present it vigorously and readably, so that 
we may hope for a better pudding after all 
than the repellent recipe promises. 
JEAN FLOUD 


Social Class and Educational Opportunity by 
J. E. FLOUD, A. H. HALSEY and F. M. MARTIN. 
Heinemann, 1957. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts ingeniously planned and shrewdly 


written study of selection among grammar- 
school pupils in Middlesbrough and the 
south-western corner of Hertfordshire pre- 
sents an exciting new chapter in the explora- 
tion of the factors involved in the school 
careers of clever and ambitious children. 
Incidentally it throws light on the ways in 
which the system of selection—‘streaming’ 
for upper-class selection—can retard as well 
as advance social mobility at large. The 
results of choosing two contrasting areas, 
dissimilar in nearly all respects save size of 
population, prompt some novel conclusions. 
Of these one seems to be that even in a soci- 
ally heterogeneous neighbourhood the level 
of incomes and material comfort can yet be 
high enough to remove the negative influ- 
ence of the least eligible home conditions 
upon what is here called the ‘success rate’ 
for grammar-school admissions. 

In general the concern must be with the 
way the poor live and how they face the 
dilemmas offered by the working of tripar- 
tite selection. When in the nineteen-thirties 
John Gray and Pearl Moshinsky brought to 
this inquiry a new and sensitive technique 
for distinguishing brightness among the 
pupils of a variety of types of London schools, 
they virtually opened up a new world of 
discourse. Ten years or so after the Hadow 
Report they argued out some of the supposi- 
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tions which could be made about the distri- 
bution of innate ability; and they showed for 
the first time the extent to which capacity to 
profit from what was then available in post- 
primary schooling was being lost among the 
working-class population. Hadow reorganiz- 
ation and the Education Act of 1944, with 
its free secondary tuition, have now vastly 
improved the range of prospects for the 
children of all the less-favoured section. The 
ladder of educational opportunity, broad 
and firmly based, is there for all to see. Yet 
the suspicion remains that the distribution of 
real chances by some sleight-of-hand still 
contrives to favour the middle classes. 

Is it that intelligence testing at eleven 
years somehow misses inborn quality and is 
rigged against the underprivileged? On the 
contrary it has been designed to cut off the 
influence of socially acquired skills and frills. 
Do the selectors favour middle-class talent 
by some unconscious bias in the use of 
English and arithmetic tests? No. The auth- 
ors of the present work are satisfied on their 
own carefully weighed evidence that the 
children from the manual workers’ homes of 
Middlesbrough and S.W. Hertfordshire are 
not in any way prejudiced by the working of 
attainment testing. They roundly declare 
that differences in proportionate rates of 
recruitment of the various classes to the 
grammar-school intake ‘can be explained 
almost entirely in terms of the unequal dis- 
tribution of measured intelligence’. 

However, ‘measured intelligence is well- 
known to be largely an acquired character- 
istic’. One looks with special attention for 
differences of environment. Some of the ele- 
ments in family background—e.g. overcrowd- 
ing, the number of siblings—which may be 
loaded with responsibility for elements hos- 
tile to success were most skilfully isolated by 
the inquiry of 1947 of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education among eleven- 
year-olds in a report (1953) which only the 
needless complexity of its tabulations has 
prevented from being more closely studied 
by sociologists. Taking the brightest 20 per 
cent of the whole age group for Scotland, the 
investigators found that 39 per cent of the 
children of ‘white-collared’ homes were 
bracketed with but 15 per cent of the child- 
ren of the homes of the working-class. Still, 
preserving the same approach, we must not 
too readily generalize about working-class 
children. In Scotland the offspring of skilled 
manual workers scored notably better than 
the children of unskilled workers. ‘This wide 
difference in ability is again brought out by 
the present book. The same wide variation 


between families of skilled and unskilled 
workers was recently found by the Central 
Advisory Council for Education in England 
in the will and capacity to stay the grammar- 
school course among boys and girls who had 
actually made the grade at 11-plus. Can a 
pound or two a week be made responsible 
for all this difference in the records of occu- 
pational groups? 

Clearly it is the nature of the whole com- 
posite endowment, partly inherited, partly 
created by eleven years of home and street 
conditioning and stimulation, that calls for 
analysis. The gene inheritance, though un- 
mistakably present, remains of course remote 
and inaccessible to the social investigator. 
On the ‘nurture’ account, the economic 
standing of home and district will obviously 
repay examination. Mrs. Floud and her col- 
laborators have skilfully dissected the home 
background, and, within this complex, they 
have contrived to isolate the influence of 
parental attitudes favourable and unfavour- 
able to success; so that material environment 
can be treated with starker emphasis. It 
would seem that the ethos of the microcli- 
mate of the child’s immediate surroundings 
is more effective in influencing measured 
intelligence than are material conditions in 
the home and primary school; although it is 
apparently the economic background of a 
primary school which largely determines the 
success rate of its young people. The authors 
are guarded in eliciting what they feel to be 
proved. But what they say seems on the 
whole to confirm the impressions reported by 
Dr. Stephen Wiseman to the British Associa- 
tion meeting of 1957 on the elaborate investi- 
gations made in the Manchester area. The 
strictly economic background of secondary 
modern school children had little connection 
with the holding back of intellectual capa- 
city; but another factor was obligingly iso- 
lated by a battery of two electronic compu- 
tors from a great mass of discreditable social 
data, such as child-neglect and illegitimacy 
and TB rates, which was clearly hostile to 
‘brightness’ in certain wards of Manchester 
and Salford. Dr. Wiseman has labelled it the 
factor of ‘social disorganization’. We can 
glimpse something like this factor between 
the lines of the present book. 

The most valuable section (Part III) deals 
with ‘Environment and Opportunity’. It is 
very closely argued. Some of the material is a 
bit restricted in extent for close analysis. But 
although the mechanism may creak a little 
where data for the limited age groups of the 
districts studied is examined under pressure, 
the methods adopted for deploying the data 
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are impeccable; and in the light of the 
general considerations advanced in the excel- 
lent short introductory and concluding chap- 
ters, readers would be disappointed if all 
combinations of variables were not tried out. 

The final study in the book bears on the 
length and purposiveness of the grammar- 
school careers of successful boy entrants in 
both areas: it has a very close bearing on 
current public discussions on wastage of 
national talent. It is now well known that 
occupational background is connected with 
the determinants of early-leaving propensi- 
ties. As the authors are still pursuing their 
inquiries into the subsequent attainments of 
their grammar-school entrants, they may be 
allowed to speak for themselves. “There is no 
reason to suppose that a working-class boy 
who can achieve an I.Q. of 125 at the age of 
11 need be nearer his academic ceiling at the 
age of 16 than the similarly qualified boy of 
professional or business parentage. The fact 
that he is so needs investigating.’ 

A. V. JUDGES 


Soziale Klassen und Klassenkonflikt in der industri- 
ellen Gesellschaft by DR. RALF DAHRENDORF. 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1957. 270 pp. 


Tue central theme of this book is an exam- 
ination of the social philosophy of Marx, in 
the light of the theorizing of the sociologists of 
our own day concerning the social structure 
of modern industry. A somewhat familiar 
line of argument is elaborated at great 
length, based on American and (to a lesser 
extent) German work, leading to the con- 
clusion that Marx’s position is no longer 
tenable. The split between ownership and 
power has, it is assumed, stripped the influ- 
ence of Marx’s ‘ruling classes’ from them; 
the power they formerly wielded is now 
exercised, perhaps in their name, by man- 
agers and civil servants. In the modern 
democracy, authority has been transferred 
from the property-owner (a ‘person’) to top- 
management or Whitehall (a ‘thing’ or 
‘abstraction’). Instead of capitalists confront- 
ing workers, a situation in which the inter- 
ests of the two sides are unreconcilable, rela- 
tions are now established between the vari- 
ous strata of a hierarchical system within 
which class conflict has become impossible. 
Some, notably Bendix and others, have 
followed Weber to the conclusion that revo- 
lution is out of the question in a democratic 
society which entrusts administration to a 
bureaucracy, because it is in the nature of a 
civil service to be loyal to the representatives 
of the people and obey the rule of law. If 


class conflict arises in such a society it will be 
(so it is argued) because the managerial 
class has closed its ranks against society at 
large. 

This is unlikely, Dr. Dahrendorf suggests, 
because the need of a modern industrial 
society for ability is great, and its satisfaction 
demands a minimum—perhaps a maximum 
of movement of individuals between the 
classes. But he leaves this question open for 
further examination, together with the 
equally interesting problem of class conflict 
in totalitarian states, in which the role of 
underground organizations as groups with 
common interests is of particular importance. 

These are familiar topics to anybody who 
has read at least part of the immense mass of 
literature on the subject of social class which 
has been poured out in America in recent 
years. Dr. Dahrendorf’s book serves a useful 
purpose, therefore, in so far as it digests the 
writings of those who have used so much 
hindsight to assess the value of Marx’s pro- 
phetic gifts (usually at a somewhat low level), 
or have sought to construct a new Marxism 
that can be reconciled with the economic 
history of the past hundred years. But the 
book is more than a digest in so far as it 
attempts, in its turn, an evaluation of much 
of this work. Russian neo-Marxism is dealt 
with, for instance, in an interesting but far 
too brief section; this appears to Dr. Dahren- 
dorf either to be sterile and naive, or to be 
inconsistent with the facts, and, so far as the 
best Russian work is concerned, to amount 
to a system of belief rather than of scientific 
analysis. 

In so far as he has sought to point the way 
ahead to further work on the subject of 
social class, Dr. Dahrendorf’s book will be 
useful to German sociologists; it is lacking, 
however, in that it fails to present an ade- 
quate account of the facts in relation to 
which the concept of class has to be applied 
as an analytical tool. On the one hand, it 
is hard to underestimate the significance of 
the part played by the Ruhr industrialists in 
the seizure of power by Hitler—a fact which 
must always occupy the forefront of one’s 
mind when assessing the value of Marxist 
explanations of contemporary politics; on the 
other, due attention must be paid to Lloyd 
Warner’s statement that the American 
social system is based on the ‘antithetical’ 
principles of equality and of unequal status, 
especially when, as Warner adds, social mo- 
bility is ceasing to operate in the United 
States as it once did, the result being that 
‘there are troubles ahead ... . for every 
American’. 
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In other words, Dr. Dahrendorf might 
have taken his analysis further. It may be 
that his optimistic conclusions are, in gen- 
eral, borne out by the analysis of the political 
power of private capital in Great Britain, 
for, as Professor Finer has recently pointed 
out, ‘economic sabotage’ and the like are 
abstract possibilities which it is highly im- 
probable will ever become matters of practi- 
cal politics in our own country. But this is a 
somewhat provisional assessment of the 
situation. It is hardly to be expected that a 
class war in the Marxist sense will break out 
for the reasons Dr. Dahrendorf gives. But the 
second interpretation that can be placed on 
this phrase, based on the supposition that 
the ‘Establishment’ may ignore its responsi- 
bilities to the community as a whole, and 
close its ranks to the ‘Outsider’, is more 
worrying. Recent researches have demon- 
strated that the amount of social mobility 
from class to class is much less than specta- 
tors of the social scene have supposed hither- 
to. But the precise measurement of contem- 
porary trends has still to be accomplished, 
and future possibilities as to class conflict 
therefore remain very much in doubt. From 
which one can only conclude that, while an 
account of the history of the concepts of 
social class and social conflict, such as Dr. 
Dahrendorf has given us, is valuable as a 
work of scholarship, it can throw little light 
on social realities until the questions it 
raises have been answered by large scale 
enquiries of a more ‘practical’ kind, which 
have still to be attempted. 

T. S. SIMEY 


Systematic Sociology. KARL MANNHEIN. Edited 
by J. 8. EROS and w. A. CG, STEWART. The 
International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1957. xxx + 166 pp. 245. 

Tuis is the edited text of the course of lec- 

tures, intended primarily for undergraduates, 

given by Karl Mannheim at the London 

School of Economics in 1934-5. A section on 

social change, based on lectures from a 

course on social structure given elsewhere 

some ten years later, has been added. 

Sorokin justly remarks of formal sociology 
that ‘without Simmel’s talent the same stuff 
would appear poor’; and certainly, at this 
level of exposition, Mannheim’s systematic 
sociology has a thinness which is not re- 
deemed by his use (uncritical despite dis- 
claimers) of psycho-analytic concepts in 
discussing the relations between individual 
and society. 


Nevertheless, it is a good thing to have 
Mannheim’s introductory lectures as well 
as his specialized writing on record, and a 
carefully annotated edition placing his 
systematic and general sociology in its his- 
torical and doctrinal context would have 
been illuminating. It was evidently not the 
editors’ intention to do this, however, and 
one would have no special ground for com- 
plaint except that, regrettably, it is difficult 
to see to whom the book in its present form 
will be useful. 

The lengthy bibliography represents a 
selection of titles from Mannheim’s much 
longer list, so that it is very much less valu- 
able than it might be to professional students 
of Mannheim’s ideas. Yet its value to anyone 
using the book as an introductory text must 
be considered doubtful. Many titles are of 
articles in journals—mainly those in Ger- 
man—which are not readily accessible to 
the non-specialist reader, being available 
only in the libraries of the British Museum, 
the British Psychological Society, or the 
Warburg Institute. The presentation is in- 
consistent. English translations which have 
been published since Mannheim compiled 
his list sometimes replace or supplement the 
original titles and sometimes not. Refer- 
ences are needlessly maintained to out-of- 
date editions, and sometimes this is serious, 
as when readers are referred to the 1927 
edition of Carr-Saunders and Jones’ Social 
Structure of England and Wales. There is a 
disconcerting lack of relationship between 
names cited in the body of the text and those 
listed in the corresponding sections of the 
bibliography. The worst example of this 
irritating fault occurs on page 25, where we 
read: ‘Sloops again stresses the fact that . . .’, 
and there follows a longish paragraph des- 
cribing the views, with verbatim quotations, 
of this unknown individual who is nowhere 
identified or again referred to. (He does not 
exist—detective work establishes that the 
reference is to one J. D. Stoops writing in 
the International Journal of Ethics in 1919.) 
The bibliography is also inaccurate. A work 
is attributed to L. T. Hobhouse which was 
certainly not written by him; and there are 
minor errors of spelling and dating. 

JEAN FLOUD 


Etudes de Sociologie Religieuse. I: Sociologie de la 
Pratique religieuse dans les campagnes fran- 
gaises by GABRIEL LEBRAS. Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris, 1955. 1,500 Ff. 

A work bold in scope, rich in substance, 

delicate in execution. Such is the first volume 
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of the collected essays of Professor Gabriel 
LeBras on the historical sociology of French 
Catholicism. The author is, at once, legal 
historian, medievalist, and sociologist; each 
of his specializations graces the others. 

M. LeBras writes total history. The re- 
sources on which he draws are many:.admin- 
istrative, constitutional, cultural, economic 
and political history, ethnology, theology, 
and the study of Canon Law. His methods 
are varied: archival investigations, question- 
naires, the analysis of artistic monuments, 
biography. And he has directed or inspired a 
large number of investigations and theses 
bearing, in a fashion both minute and rele- 
vant, on his central concerns. His history is 
total, but not diffuse, for his net, cast wide, is 
drawn tight on the substance and spirit of 
Catholic adherence in a series of precisely 
specified situations. The reader who knows 
French history will come away with. that 
knowledge enriched and deepened. The 
reader ignorant, or nearly so, of France need 
not on that account avoid the book. The very 
location of French Catholicism in its histori- 
cal context constitutes a major lesson in the 
history of France—and enables the reader to 
compare these examples with others drawn 
elsewhere. M. LeBras, in a style not unlike 
that of Lucien Febvre, synthesizes the analy- 
sis of historical development with the de- 
piction of social structure at a given moment, 
a synthesis made possible by his obvious 
devotion to the concrete. 

A concrete flavour indeed permeates this 
book, even in its more analytical chapters. It 
is, in the first instance, a massive and infin- 
itely painstaking documentation of historical 
variation in the popular performance of 
Catholic ritual obligation in France. By his- 
torical variation, of course, M. LeBras 
understands not only temporal changes but 
differentiations on a number of bases: occu- 
pation, class, region, sex, and age get full 
treatment. Perhaps the single most valuable 
empirical section summarizes, diocese by 
diocese, the statistical evidence on religious 
practice for all of France. In this vast work, 
now a generation in progress, M. LeBras has 
enjoyed the co-operation of the Church 
authorities. Parish priests, diocesan archiv- 
ists, and Bishops have joined M. LeBras’ 
own students and colleagues in the venture. 
Indeed, he appears to have had a large num- 
ber of priests as his students, and his influence 
is marked amongst Churchmen. (Canon 
Boulard’s book, reviewed in these pages, is a 
product of this school and summarizes much 
of the data presented in greater detail in this 
volume.) 


M. LeBras’ enormous success in a task of 
retrospective statistical analysis is instructive. 
He has employed approximate and limited 
numerical data with exacting rigour, pre- 
cisely because he has exhausted every other 
source. And he can exhaust all the sources 

ing on social life because he does not 
live in a world defined by a minuscule reper- 
tory of technique. I have said that he writes 
total history. He may also be termed some- 
thing very like a total sociologist. 

The second half of the book, devoted to 
chapters entitled ‘First Syntheses’ and ‘The 
General Conditions of Religious Practice’, is 
the most challenging one. The author’s sys- 
tematic attempt to account for historical 
variation in Catholic religious practice suffers 
from an excess of his virtues: it is almost too 
concrete. Aware of the exquisite variety of 
factors impinging on Catholic loyalties, on 
his guard against simplification (heroic or 
otherwise) M. LeBras seems unable to pene- 
trate his data, to attain generalizations of 
sufficient power and scope to encompass or 
limit the multiplicity of historical fact he 
confronts. 

We may take an example. M. LeBras sug- 
gests that the maintenance of a high degree 
of Catholic religious practice is, inter alia, a 
consequence of a large amount of cohesive- 
ness in the local community, above all of a 
moral cohesiveness in a relatively fixed hier- 
archical and patriarchal system. His histori- 
cal perspectives do not allow him to pro- 
ject an ideal image of Catholic cohesiveness 
backward in time. He warns us that the 
pre-Gregorian corruption, the Albigensian 
heresy, the state-enforced conformism of the 
Ancien Regime falsify the notion of a golden 
Catholic past to be opposed to a bronzen 
present. And his sense of complexities of 
social events compels him to insist that some 
kinds of cohesion can have irreligious conse- 
quences, as in the organized anti-clericalism 
of the Third Republic. Additionally, Protes- 
tant loyalties or Jansenist rigorism within 
Catholicism may have equally negative 
effects on the Church. Further, generational 
antagonism rather than cohesion may recruit 
Catholics; devout sons may revolt against 
free-thinking fathers. 

M. LeBras, then, is acutely aware of the 
difficulties attendant upon the employment 
of the hypothesis on cohesion as a cause of 
Catholic adherence. But he continues to use 
it. He does so, however, not because he feels 
himself heir to Durkheim’s thought. He 
seems to think that given Catholic commit- 
ments, these are best served in cohesive 
situations. (Whether Durkheim, too, was 
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influenced by a Catholic conception of 
religion is a digression that ought, some day, 
to be pursued.) M. LeBras, with more rather 
than less awareness of what he is doing, has 
pushed the question back. What, then, 
accounts for Catholic commitments? 

It cannot be said that he is entirely articu- 
late or explicit on this matter. Unlike most 
sociologists of religion, he does at least 
attempt to formulate an account of the inner 
structure of Catholicism. His analyses of the 
religiosity of the various regions of France 
are full of stimulating, if not always ample, 
hints as to the conditions of existence evoking 
or limiting Catholicism. He portrays the 
south, land of the sun, as an area where life 
is easy and pagan, where demands on God 
are few. He depicts the vintners as independ- 
ent, even churlish towards God. Himself a 
Breton, he supposes that the essence of Cath- 
olicism is a certain intense, mystical yearning 
for divine assistance. He gives religion, then, 
a northern stamp: the Papal Court at Avig- 
non no doubt would have objected. But per- 
haps a review like this should not make too 
much of the author’s hints, which are too 
easily misinterpreted. And M. LeBras does 
insist that the performance of the same 
devotional act may be accompanied by 
considerable variation in inner, religious 
experience, 

The discussion of occupation, social class 
and religion presents us with somewhat 
more substantial matter. Each occupational 
routine produces its own obstacles to the 
religious acts. The workers are described as 
‘immobilisent dans le profane. . . matérialisés 
par une activité mécanique. ..deviennent 
étrangers a toute liturgie’. These are terms 
reminiscent of those used by the rebellious 
worker priests in their recent manifesto of 
defiance, even if their interpretations diverge 
from our author’s. (See the book translated 
by J. Petrie, The Worker Priests, London, 
1956, and my discussion in The Literary Guide, 
September, 1956.) M. LeBras warns us that 
the workers rarely speak for themselves, and 
that this makes the task of analysing their 
religion exceedingly difficult. But he does 
assert that the workers have their own myths, 
their own hopes, limited to earth. And he 
notes the curious evolution of the French 
bourgeoisie, originally rationalist opponents 
of the Church and later as a result of conflict 
with the workers its traditionalist and 
conservative supporters. 

The analysis of social structure and re- 
ligion in these pages, then, begins with the 
concrete conditions of daily life and extends 
to the political conflicts in which the Church 


is enmeshed. It is still less a study of the 
genesis of religious attitudes and more astudy 
of the conditions under which they develop. 
But M. LeBras does advance beyond the 
usual limits of sociological analysis. The very 
concreteness of his imagery and the nuances 
of his thought carry him into the social 
psychology of Catholicism. 

Yet a certain contradiction troubles us. I 
have said that he seemed unable to penetrate 
his data to fashion generalizations. Perhaps 
the word ‘unable’ is inappropriate, even 
insulting, when applied to a scholar of these 
powers. M. LeBras appears, rather, unwill- 
ing to extend his analysis. His work is indeed, 
in its frankness and scientific integrity, a 
tribute to the catholicity of French Catholic- 
ism. But, although full of the most complex 
analysis of historical movement, it leaves one 
object unhistorical: Catholicism itself. By 
immersing himself in concreteness, by attach- 
ing himself so closely to his data, M. LeBras 
denies himself an enlarged perspective. He 
takes full notice of external changes in the 
organization and practice of the Church. 
But the unanalysed residue on these pages is 
the Catholic religion itself, that total system 
of which the religious acts studied by M. 
LeBras are but an indication. 

That this book should call forth these re- 
flections is, of course, a tribute to its vitality. 
An English translation of this and the second 
volume, which it is hoped to review shortly 
in these pages, is much to be desired. In the 
meantime, those without French can obtain 
a somewhat extended view of M. LeBras’ 
work by referring to the article by his 
collaborator, Henri Des Roche, in the 
Journal of Religion, 1955, PP. 34-47. 

NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


La mathématique sociale du Marquis de Cordorcet 
by GILLES-GASTON GRANGER. Paris, 1956. 
viii + 178 pp. 660 Ff. 

Marie-Jean-Antoine-Nicolas-Caritat, Mar- 

quis de Condorcet, is today chiefly remem- 

bered as a prominent republican in the early 
days of the French Revolution and as the 
author of L’Esquisse d’un tableau historique des 
progrés de l’esprit humain, a new English trans- 

lation of which appeared as recently as 1955. 

This work is an extremely formal presenta- 

tion of the notion of social progress as a set of 

fixed unilinear stages; it has an important 
influence on Comte and on all the ‘social 
evolutionists’ of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. The Esquisse however was 
written in 1793/4, during the last year of Con- 
dorcet’s life, while he was living in hiding 
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under constant threat of arrest and exe- 
cution; it contrasts with the rest of his writ- 
ings almost as sharply as Mozart’s Requiem 
contrasts with the Marriage of Figaro. 

At an earlier and happier phase of his life 
Condorcet was a close associate of Voltaire, 
d’Alembert and the other ‘Encyclopédistes’. 
Prior to his election as Secretary of the Acad- 
emy in 1785 his réputation was primarily 
that of a mathematician. Already in 1765, at 
the age of 22, he had published an important 
work on the Integral Calculus and during 
the next twenty years he was responsible for 
a long series of mathematical papers mostly 
concerned with the Theory of Probability. 

Of these mathematical writings in general, 
Todhunter wrote: ‘We must state at once 
that Condorcet’s work is excessively difficult 
. .. the obscurity and self contradiction are 
without any parallel, so far as our experience 
of mathematical works extends.’ In the face 
of such a comment Dr. Granger clearly 
needed both optimism and persistence when 
he set out to re-examine the whole body of 
material afresh. The outcome is however 
distinctly interesting. Condorcet’s merits as a 
mathematician are not perhaps noticeably 
improved but Dr. Granger has been able to 
show in a most illuminating way how Con- 
dorcet the Sociologist was derived from 
Condorcet the Mathematician by way of 
Condorcet the Encyclopédiste. 

Many of the mathematical puzzles on 
which Condorcet worked had sociological 
implications and led, quite logically, to pro- 
positions in the field of social philosophy. 
This applies especially to the analysis of vot- 
ing possibilities. Dr. Granger’s comments on 
this part of Condorcet’s work which are 
contained in a chapter headed L’homo suffra- 
gans are the most interesting feature of his 
book. 

Condorcet lived at a time when ‘govern- 
ment by vote’ tended to be identified with 
‘natural justice’. Neither the limitations nor 
the possibilities of this newly elaborated form 
of Athenian democracy were as yet fully 
appreciated. Condorcet recognized as a 
paradox the fact that the revolutions in 
America and France, which claimed to have 
created ‘rational societies’ had in fact 
removed power from the hands of individual 
rational beings and given it to a metaphysica! 
entity ‘the common will’. But he evidently 
thought of this ‘common will’ as a real entity 
in very much the same way as Durkheim 
later came to credit ‘Society’ with the attri- 
butes of a ‘group mind’. Condorcet tended to 
take it for granted that the judgment of the 
‘common will’ is ‘correct’ so that voting pro- 


cedure becomes, to use Granger’s phrase, 
‘Un mode de recherche collective de la 
vérité’ (p. 96). Condorcet supposed that indi- 
vidual voters could be assumed to have 
different degrees of insight into this ‘true’ 
common will, so that a problem presented 
itself as to how to construct a voting system 
which would have the greatest probability of 
reflecting ‘the truth’. Condorcet’s approach 
resembles in some ways that of a modern 
economic statistician who seeks to produce a 
‘true model’ of the total state of the economic 
system by examining the variations in a small 
number of selected parameters. All modern 
systems of ‘proportional representation’ rest 
on broadly similar presuppositions. 

In Condorcet’s day ‘the judgment of the 
common will’ was a much less abstract con- 
ception than it is today. At certain phases of 
the French Revolution judicial procedure 
was in the hands of large assemblies and the 
guilt or innocence of the accused was deter- 
mined by vote. Some of the simpler types of 
probability theory might lead one to suppose 
that, in such a case, the larger the number of 
such voters the more likely would they be to 
arrive at a ‘correct’ decision. Although 
ardent supporters of the United Nations still 
seem to believe this, Condorcet evidently 
had his doubts. 

The interest of this mathematical work of 
Condorcet’s at the present time is that it 
represents a trend of sociological interest 
which is once more becoming prominent 
after nearly a century and a half of neglect. 
Condorcet’s mathematical procedures leave 
much to be desired, but the puzzles which 
he set himself and even some of the solutions 
which he suggested are closely related to 
those which have now reappeared in the 
‘theory of games’ and ‘stochastic analysis’. 
The mathematical problem is that of deter- 
mining the probable oucome to a procedure 
in which the number of variables is limited, 
but one or more of these variables is random. 
Whether the future of sociology lies in the 
elaboration of mathematical models along 
these lines is a question that will be hotly dis- 
puted. Dr. Granger’s book is a valuable 
reminder that this sort of thing did not start 
with the publication of Lazarsfeld’s sympos- 
ium on Mathematical Thinking in the Social 
Sciences. 

E. R. LEACH 
The Social Foundations of Wage Policy by 

BARBARA WOOTTON. George Allen and 

Unwin, 1955. 200 pp. 15s. 

Tuis is a very lively and entertaining work. 
From the Introduction, in which the author 
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compares her own earning power as Director 
of Studies to the University of London Tutor- 
ial Classes Committee with that of the big 
elephant at Whipsnade Zoo that gives rides 
to children, to the last chapter, in which she 
outlines an uncompromisingly equalitarian 
policy in the matter of wages and salaries, 
the author discusses the existing wage and 
salary structure of Great Britain (she does 
not allude to those of any other country, 
except for a few very glancing references to 
the United States) with a wealth of detailed 
examples and in a spirit of mocking and 
irreverent criticism. Not only are the anoma- 
lies and inconsistencies of the existing system 
brought out and emphasized; but the theo- 
retical principles that are from time to time 
invoked as the bases of actual wage deter- 
mination both by statutory bodies, such as 
Wage Councils, and by voluntary bodies, 
such as Conciliation Committees, are sub- 
jected to a merciless analysis and criticism, 
which exposes them as merely the rational- 
izations of group prejudices, vested interests, 
and mental inertia. 

Mrs. Wootton begins with the orthodox 
economic theory of income-distribution— 
marginal productivity and all that. She is not 
quite fair to it, basing her critique mainly on 
a few general textbooks, in which there was 
not enough room for a full discussion of the 
numerous secondary principles with which 
the main theorems have to be supplemented 
in order to reconcile them with observed 
reality. She does not refer to Douglas’s 
Theory of Wages (perhaps because it is an 
American work dealing mainly with Ameri- 
can experience) or with the very pertinent 
Books VII, VIII and IX of Joan Robinson’s 
Economics of Imperfect Competition, which deal 
with imperfections in the market for factors 
of production—chiefly labour-power. (The 
most recent re-statement of the orthodox 
economists’ theories occurs in J. W. Roths- 
child’s The Theory of Wages, a work that 
appeared too late for reference by Mrs. 
Wootton. It manages to avoid some, though 
not all of her strictures.) 

Nevertheless, even when the most that can 
be said for the orthodox wage theory has 
been said (and it is more than Mrs. Wootton 
gives credit for), it remains true that the 
theory is highly abstract, somewhat remote 
from reality, and in many points apparently 
in conflict with the actual practice of indus- 
try. These points of apparent conflict are the 
vulnerable spots against which Mrs. Woot- 
ton launches her attack. If competition tends 
to equalize the net advantages of different 
jobs, how is it that the hardest, dirtiest and 


most insecure jobs are often the worst paid; 
that there is a slight inverse correlation be- 
tween hours of work and wage-rates; and 
that the wage-differentials paid to workers in 
the London area (based presumably upon 
the higher cost of living in the Metropolis) 
should vary from ros. in the case of County 
Council roadmen to 3s. or 4s. for railway 
workers? How does the orthodox explanation 
of inequalities in earnings in terms of the 
scarcity value of skill and intelligence square 
with the fact that the frequency-distribution 
of income is very strongly skewed while those 
of most forms of ability that have so far been 
statistically investigated are fairly symmetri- 
cal? How does the theory of marginal net 
product explain the differentials between 
men’s and women’s wages? ‘The point which 
the purely economic explanations miss is why 
the economic system has... ascribe(d) to 
all women but to no men certain attributes 
which have a (sometimes rather shaky) sta- 
tistical predominance in women... The 
nice logic of economic theory on the equiva- 
lence of wage-rate and marginal net product 
is indeed reduced to a sadly clumsy affair, if 
the determining factor turns out to be not the 
actual net product, but what that product 
would have been if the worker concerned had 
happened to resemble the majority of his or 
her sex in certain particulars. It would seem 
that a great many women must get less and 
a great many men more than their marginal 
net product.’ At the end of a chapter devoted 
to ‘curiosities of British wage structure’—a 
veritable museum of economic pathology— 
the author sums up as follows: 

‘Classical wage theory thus appears in- 
sufficient by itself to explain a number of the 
characteristic features of our wage and salary 
structure. The actual picture is very different 
from what the textbooks would lead us to 
expect, in the sense that its most striking 
features are just those which this theory dis- 
misses as incidentals. Wages and salaries are 
extremely unequal; and the spread from top 
to bottom exceeds the range of differences 
that can credibly be ascribed to variations in 
inborn aptitudes. It is also greater than can 
be accounted for by the cost of acquiring the 
necessary training. Nor is it possible to dis- 
cover any sign at all of an inverse relation- 
ship between the monetary and the non- 
monetary attractions of different jobs. If the 
entire structure of earned incomes is treated 
as a single whole, it is apparent that the more 
agreeable and the more responsible posts win 
on every count. ... If, on the other hand, 
attention is concentrated on a relatively nar- 
row section of the labour market, the picture 
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is still confused, and there is no sign whatever 
of any positive relationship between the 
length of the normal working week and the 
standard time-rate of wages. Geographical 
differences, again, conform to no constant 
pattern; and it is difficult to accept an eco- 
nomic explanation of sex differentiations, 
while this is rigidly observed in one industry 
and disregarded in others.’ Cairnes and 
Taussig are not among the economists 
quoted by Mrs. Wootton: perhaps the con- 
cept elaborated by them of non-competing 
groups would have enabled her to reconcile 
some of the apparent anomalies with the 
orthodox theory. But it is clear from the 
evidence cited, that there must exist very 
strong forces, tending to bring about an 
income-structure entirely different from the 
one that would be postulated on the basis of 
a competitive market. 

In the rest of her book Mrs. Wootton 
examines these forces. To observe them in 
operation she goes to the numerous bodies 
that are concerned with the determination of 
wages or salaries in various occupations: 
voluntary bodies, such as the numerous con- 
ciliation and arbitration committees on 
which the representatives of trade-unions 
and employers’ associations meet in order to 
arrive at collective bargains; statutory and 
arbitral bodies, such as the Industrial Court 
and the National Arbitration Tribunal, to 
which recourse is voluntary and whose de- 
cisions are not binding upon the parties; and 
statutory bodies with powers to make legally 
binding awards, such as Wages Councils and 
similar bodies set up for special industries 
such as agriculture, road-transport, coal- 
mining and catering. From the reported pro- 
ceedings of these bodies she endeavours to 
derive, inductively, the principles that are in 
fact regarded by work-people, employers and 
independent persons (usually lawyers, civil 
servants or academics) as relevant to the 
determination of wages and salaries. 

Her conclusions are that there are five 
types of argument put forward, of which 
three may be considered economic in the 
sense that they would be recognized as rele- 
vant by the textbook writers, and two are (in 
this sense) non-economic, and may be des- 
cribed as ethical or sociological. These types 
of argument are as follows: 

(1) The level of employers’ profits. High 
profits are an indication that the industry can 
afford to pay more in wages. Low profits are 
a reason for refusing to pay more. (Neither 
side suggests that high profits are a reason for 
lowering prices: both sides are ready to 
justify high prices if profits are ‘inadequate’ .) 


Two extra points may be noted here. (a) Low 
profits never create a case for a reduction in 
wages, although they may possibly create a 
case for a subsidy out of public funds or a 
concealed subsidy through indiscriminating 
prices. (b) High profits belong to the ‘indus- 
try’ in which they are made: their division 
between employer and worker may give rise 
to a difficult problem; but nobody seems to 
think that they should be passed on to the 
consumers through price reduction. 

(2) Productivity. This is not often referred 
to in wage negotiations. Productivity seems 
to be regarded as a slightly improper subject 
by both workers and employers in Britain 
today. Productivity may be either that of the 
nation as a whole or that of a particular 
industry. Politicians frequently refer to 
figures of national production per head as 
justifying (or not justifying) wage-increases. 
But national productivity appears remote 
and abstract to members of a particular 
industry; it is, therefore, practically never 
mentioned in wage negotiations. Produc- 
tivity of the particular industry in which 
wages are being negotiated is sometimes, 
though rarely, mentioned. However, reliable 
statistics of output per head for particular 
industries are hard to come by. Hence indus- 
trial productivity, even if it is brought into 
the picture, is usually more of a rhetorical 
flourish than a serious argument. 

Arguments (1) and (2) do refer to quanti- 
ties that an economist would consider rele- 
vant to the subject of wages. Nevertheless, 
their relevance is limited, since neither high 
profits nor high physical productivity is 
necessarily an index of a high marginal net 


- product of labour. High profits may be due 


to monopoly power; and, in such a case, a 
claim to higher wages is simply a claim made 
by the workers in that particular industry to 
share in the exploitation of the consumer. A 
large physical output, if it is not of things 
wanted by consumers, may lower rather than 
raise the worker’s marginal net product in 
terms of value. 
(3) The supply of labour. It is often 
by workers in certain occupations 
that wages are too low to attract a sufficient 
supply of labour power to an ‘undermanned’ 
industry. Conversely, employers may argue 
(not often in days of full employment) that a 
wage increase is unjustified, since they can 
get all the labour they need at the current 
rates. 
The workers’ demand for higher wages on 
this score, if conceded, is often cancelled if 
workers in other occupations obtain a wage- 
rise on the ground that the customary differ- 
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ential between themselves and the first- 
mentioned group of workers has been altered 
(argument No. 5). 

This argument has about it some flavour of 
economic justification, although the trained 
economist might point out that it assumes an 
absolute standard of ‘manning’ for the occu- 
pation in question, to which the wage ought 
to adjust itself; whereas the economist 
regards the standard wage and the number 
of workers who should be in the occupation 
as mutually determined, neither being an 
absolute datum. 

We now come to arguments that, although 
they may be justified by some rather tortuous 
economic reasoning, rest mainly upon ethical 
concepts of human rights or of socially justi- 
fied differences of status. 

(4) The cost-of-living. The cost-of-living 
argument takes two forms. (a) One is a 
claim for a minimum subsistence, to be main- 
tained irrespective of changes in the price 
level. This results in a demand for flat-rate 
cost-of-living increases. In a period of con- 
stantly rising prices, this causes the progres- 
sive erosion of differentials enjoyed by the 
higher-paid grades of worker. (6) The other 
is a claim that the real wages of all grades 
should be maintained at a constant level. 
This results in a demand for a cost-of-living 
increase proportional to standard money 
rates in a base-period. Such ‘a scheme pre- 
serves the relative rates of remuneration of 
different grades, and trades. (Usually, it 
applies only to standard rates of pay: piece- 
work, overtime rates and bonuses of various 
kinds are often left limping behind, with the 
result that a rising price level leaves the aver- 
age worker slightly worse off.) In practice, 
the cost-of-living principle is invoked by 
wage-earners only when prices are going up: 
when they come down the sliding-scale type 
of agreement is denounced as putting labour 
upon the ‘fodder basis’. It thus becomes a 
sort of ratchet that works one way only. 

The cost-of-living principle, if rigidly and 
consistently applied, would freeze the work- 
er’s real wage at a level independent of 
changes in demand for his services (due, for 
instance, to change in technology or in con- 
sumers’ taste), of changes in the relative 
scarcity of different categories of labour, and 
of changes in the level of productivity, both 
of the particular industry and of the whole 
economy. It would thus paralyse the wage 
mechanism as a device for influencing the 
allocation of labour as between occupations, 
in accordance with changes in the economic 


situation. As a particular case of this rigidity, 
we may remark that it would stereotype the 
worker’s real income irrespective of changes 
in the average real income of the economy as 
a whole. In a progressive economy (or indus- 
try) the worker on a cost-of-living sliding- 
scale would lose ground relatively to the rest 
of the community. In a declining economy he 
would be guaranteed an increasing share of a 
diminishing total. If ali industries were on 
such sliding scales, a situation would be 
reached in which the agreements could no 
longer be honoured, and in which the 
attempt to do so would result in progressive 
inflation. 

We have seen that the cost-of-living prin- 
ciple enshrines as an immutable right the 
level of real wages that happened to exist 
when the agreement was made—a level that 
is, after all, merely an historical accident. To 
obviate this defect, wage claims are some- 
times based upon absolute rather than rela- 
tive standards—simply upon the need to 
maintain the minimum reasonable standard 
of living. It is not necessarily a subsistence 
standard: in fact, it tends to move in sym- 
pathy with the average income per head of 
the community. In a period of stable prices 
this claim may be made on behalf of a body 
of workers who are alleged to be below this 
standard, with a view to bringing them up to 
the level of the majority of other workers. In 
times of rising prices this claim may be made 
by any occupational group, and then usually 
takes the form of a demand for flat-rate cost- 
of-living advances. This formula is less rigid 
than the cost-of-living formula. It claims for 
the worker a level of real income suitable to 
his needs and qualifications, allowing for 
differentials based on skill and responsibility, 
not absolutely fixed, but allowing for changes 
in the average level of productivity both in 
the worker’s particular industry and in the 
economy as a whole. 

(5) Customary differentials. Workers be- 
longing to a particular occupation often 
claim that they are entitled to wages that 
stand in a definite relation (usually of superi- 
ority) to those of some other group or groups. 
The relevant groups may be either occupa- 
tional groups within the same industry 
(skilled men compared with unskilled men, 
engine-drivers compared with goods porters, 
professors compared with assistant lecturers), 
or workers in different industries (coal-min- 
ing compared with cotton-spinning, doctors 
compared with civil servants). If the wages of 
the latter group move (particularly if they 


1 Also output of goods produced by the workers in question. 
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move upwards), the first-mentioned group 
demands a change in their own wages such 
as will maintain this specific differential. The 
grounds on which the differential is claimed 
may be (a) the standard of skill or craftsman- 
ship of the workers in question; (5) their 
importance to the social economy (some- 
times the ‘merits’ of a particular occupation 
are pleaded); (c) unpleasant conditions of 
work, such as difficulty, dirt, danger, or 
irregular employment (pleasant conditions of 
work are rarely recognized, except by em- 
ployers, as a justification for lower wages); 
(d) immemorial custom (this is usually the 
result of the action of market forces in some 
distant and all-but forgotten past: as Hicks 
remarks, ‘custom...means supply and 
demand of the day before yesterday’. The 
consciousness of these differentials plays a 
large part in wage-negotiation and helps to 
maintain the rigidity of the wage-structure 
in the face of market forces that would tend 
to alter it. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
notice how frequently persons who profess, 
in theory, strongly equalitarian views upon 
the distribution of income will uphold, in 
practice, differentials based almost entirely 
upon considerations of social status, accord- 
ing to which skilled and unskilled workers, 
or brain workers and manual workers, ap- 
pear to be ‘naturally’ entitled to different 
and unequal standards of living. 

One thing that emerges with startling clar- 
ity from Mrs. Wootton’s book is the complete 
cleavage that exists between the thought of 
the economists and the thought and practice 
of the rest of mankind. For the economists, 
human labour is a factor of production, and 
wages are its price. As a factor of production 
its value varies according to various circum- 
stances—the degree to which its product is 
desired by consumers possessed of the neces- 
sary purchasing power; the skill, intelligence, 
energy, diligence and moral qualities of the 
worker; the quantity and efficiency of the 
machinery and other equipment with which 
the worker works, the efficiency, organizing 
ability and market-sense of the employer. 
The highest productivity of labour—and 
hence the maximum real income of the 
whole community—is achieved if this factor 
of production is systematically moved from 
employments where its value is less to em- 
ployments where its value is greater. If the 
individual worker is free to choose and 
change his occupation, and is paid a wage 


that is equal to the value of his productive 
contribution,’ then both workers and em- 
ployers have the maximum inducement to 
effect this socially desirable allocation of the 
factor of production labour. 

But this way of thinking is entirely alien to 
the general public. The wage-earner himself 
thinks in terms of livelihood and status. 
Every worker has a right to a job—prefer- 
ably the job that he is already doing. The 
job exists in order to qualify its performer for 
an income. Every job has attached to it an 
income which depends primarily upon the 
social status of its incumbent (with a high 
minimum figure, below which no worker, 
however valueless his services, should be 
allowed to fall); secondarily upon such non- 
pecuniary disadvantages as difficulty, dirt, 
danger, responsibility for lives or property, 
awkward hours, etc. (non-pecuniary advan- 
tages are never taken into consideration); 
but in practically no circumstances upon the 
economic value of the worker’s services 
(except in so far as high profits made by the 
employer create a valid claim for higher 
wages). 

Employers generally share this point of 
view, with one reservation, that they do not 
admit high profits as constituting a claim for 
higher wages: profits, they think, belong 
rightfully to the employer, whether they are 
due to productive efficiency, a favourable 
market situation, or contrived scarcity: 
neither workers nor consumers have any 
valid claim to share in them. That section of 
the public that consists neither of wage- 
earners nor of employers echoes these senti- 
ments rather half-heartedly, faintly mewing 


- “Me too!’ when it comes to a prescriptive 


claim to livelihood, and urging, without 
much conviction, the claims of rentiers, inde- 
pendent business-men and professionals to a 
status important enough to entitle its incum- 
bent ‘naturally’ to an income substantially 
higher than the ordinary wage-earner’s. 
That the general adoption of such a status- 
frozen system of income-determination would 
completely paralyse the mechanism of eco- 
nomic adjustment, whereby the productive 
system adapts itself to changes in technique 
and in consumers’ tastes, never enters the 
head of any one save the professional econ- 
omist. In fact, economic reality keeps break- 
ing in, and changes do take place in wages 
(and other incomes) which, slowly and 
reluctantly, bring about economic adapta- 


1 Strictly speaking the wage need not be equal to the value of labour; it would be sufficient 
if the wage were proportional to the value of labour, or even if it were what the mathematician 
calls ‘an increasing monotonic function’ of this value. 
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tion. When these changes are to the benefit 
of any social group, they are accepted as part 
of the divinely ordained social order, and 
incorporated in the accepted status-struc- 
ture. When these changes are to the dis- 
advantage of any social group, they are 
violently and bitterly resented and regarded 
as the breach of an implied social contract. 

This situation offers a real challenge to 
sociologists. Are the inchoate unformulated 
ideas of status held by the ordinary person 
merely survivals of an earlier age, or do they 
represent persistent attitudes of human be- 
ings that existing social institutions ignore 
only at the cost of creating discontent, frus- 
tration and unrest? Are the economist’s 
ideas about the allocation of resources valid, 
or are they an elaborate mythology? Is there 
any way of reconciling these two ways of 
looking at the social order? 

In her last chapter, entitled “Towards a 
Rational Wage Policy’ Mrs. Wootton 
attempts to cut a way out of the jungle of 
muddled ideas and incompatible theories by 
propounding a simple and consistent prin- 
ciple of wage-determination. Unfortunately, 
at this point she abandons the role of social 
scientist, so brilliantly if provocatively main- 
tained up to now, for that of the prophet and 
reformer. Her proposals are for the maxi- 
mum degree of equality of earnings, devia- 
tions from equality to be tolerated only for 
pressing economic reasons, mainly the need 
for differentials just sufficient (but not more 
than sufficient) to provide incentives or to 
stimulate an adequate supply of labour. 

The reviewer shares Mrs. Wootton’s politi- 
cal philosophy. He would heartily agree 
with her that ‘social equality is good in itself’ 
and, as a citizen, he believes it to be his duty 
to work for a greater degree of equality in 
distribution than yet prevails. But, in social 
science, it is inadmissible to set up one’s per- 
sonal preferences as norms of policy. A 
scientific approach to this problem requires 
an investigation (which, to the best of the 
reviewer’s knowledge, has never yet been 
undertaken) into social attitudes towards 
income and inequalities of income. We need 
to know what kinds and degrees of inequality 
are considered, by individuals of different 
social classes, as justified or unjustified. No 
social policy regarding wages (or other 
incomes) can be successful unless it is founded 
upon principles that command some measure 
of agreement among numerically large sec- 
tions of the community. Mrs. Wootton’s 
proposals, although urged with great sincer- 
ity and eloquence and supported by second- 
ary arguments of considerable force, have 


not been submitted to this test. It is possible 
that they would command such agreement 
—we have no means of knowing. The re- 
viewer would join with the author in trying 
to persuade public opinion to accept them. 
But, until more is known about the attitudes 
of different sections of the public, it is 
scarcely scientific to put them forward as a 
solution to the tangled problem of wage 
determination in present-day society. 
H. D. DICKINSON 


Social Aspects of Prescribing by J. P. MARTIN. 

169 pp. 215. 

Tue increasing cost of the Health Service has 
been a constant source of annoyance to 
politicians and administrators almost from 
its earliest days; and pharmaceutical costs 
have certainly not lagged behind. The gross 
cost of the Pharmaceutical Services for Eng- 
land and Wales rose by some 33 per cent 
between the first full year of operation and 
the third. Many factors conspired to bring 
about this increase and Mr. Martin sets out 
to explore-some of them, using for his pur- 
pose a mass of official data relative to the 
experience of 67 medium-sized County Bor- 
oughs in 1951, which, being a Census year, 
could be made to furnish certain sociological 
information for setting against prescribing 
experience, so that, as Professor Titmuss says 
in a Foreword, the work becomes an essay in 
the craft of social research applied to a par- 
ticular problem of social policy. 

In the old days of National Health Insur- 
ance the Central Health Departments were 
assiduous in their efforts to ‘control’ pre- 
scribing and safeguard the Drug Fund. Even 
then there were considerable variations from 
one part of the country to another: and it 
was a matter for exultation—discreet exulta- 
tion—north of the Tweed that, in general, 
pharmaceutical costs in Scotland were ap- 
preciably lower than in England. In these 
days the way of the Controller was not always 
easy; because, apart altogether from differ- 
ences of opinion about the rightness of a 
particular course of therapy—differences in 
which the doctor, as the man who had 
treated the patient, inevitably started with 
a considerable strategic advantage—there 
were often important related considerations. 
A seemingly extravagant line of action might 
have to be measured against one which was 
cheaper, but slower in operation, to the 
point of keeping the patient off work for the 
few days that qualified him to draw sickness 
benefit: there is the story of an emissary of 
Officialdom who remonstrated with a prac- 
titioner who had prescribed a plaster for a 
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patient’s sore back when it appeared that an 
old-fashioned poultice might have done just 
as well. And so it might; but the practitioner 
pointed out that his patient was able to 
continue at work wearing his plaster, where- 
as a poultice introduced new difficulties. 

The ‘pharmaceutical revolution’ of recent 
years, stimulated in part by earlier basic 
advances in medical science, inevitably 
added greatly to costs: but it made available 
many effective remedies and armed the 
doctor with an array of specifics which 
undoubtedly reduced mortality and often 
shortened the course of a disease; doctors, 
kept well informed of the ‘recent advances’, 
were naturally anxious to use them and, not 
surprisingly, the public clamoured for the 
new drugs, in season and out of season. Even 
the Controllers of other days would have 
been hard put to it to stem the tide. 

For the purposes of his study, Mr. Martin 
tested out certain variables which fell into 
six groups, relating to prescriptions; doctors’ 
practices; patients; social conditions; geo- 
graphical location; and morbidity. The in- 
formation relative to prescriptions was con- 
cerned with such matters as frequency of 
prescribing, the price of the scripts and the 
total cost of the drug bill relative to the 
number of patients on a doctor’s list: that 
about the practice was concerned with the 
number of Health Service patients in it, the 
number of principals and assistants. The 
patients were considered from the viewpoint 
of age distribution, ratio of dependent (age) 
groups to total population, proportion of 
women on the list and the proportion of 
National Health Insurance patients in pre- 


Health Service days in relation to the total - 


number of patients in 1951; this study bore 
out the earlier contention of Birmingham 
Executive Committee that in these areas 
where, previous to July 1948, the greater 
proportion of the population were panel 
patients, prescribing costs under the new 
order were lower than in better residential 
areas. The indices used as measures of social 
conditions were the proportion of males in 
Social Classes IV and V to population, the 
proportion who had left school at or after the 
age of 16, ‘the percentage of the population 
who shared the use of a bath’, the percentage 
overcrowded and the average number of 
persons per household: together with some 
culled from the Census of Distribution— 
total retail sales per head, dispensing Chem- 

ists’ sales per head, and the value of National 
Health Service prescriptions as a percentage 
of the total sales of dispensing Chemists in 
the area; in poorer areas Health Service pre- 


scriptions formed a larger proportion of 
Chemists’ sales, the figures ranging from 
12°4 per cent to 46°9 per cent. The variables 
used in assessing the influence of geographi- 
cal location were the annual mean tempera- 
ture, the mean annual rainfall, and whether 
or not the town was at the seaside or exposed 
to the sea. As measures of morbidity the 
variables used were the infant mortality rate, 
the death-rate due to respiratory disease as a 
proportion of all deaths, and ‘the death-rate 
due to diseases of both sexes of the popula- 
tion aged 45 to 64 inclusive’. It is surprising 
to learn that no direct evidence on a County 
Borough basis has ever existed as to the 
prevalence of ill-health: for many years 
before the War detailed morbidity statistics 
were available in Scotland from the insured 
population for comparable areas. 

A close relationship was found to’ exist 
between the total cost of prescriptions per 
patient and frequency of prescriptions per 
patient; variations in frequency counted for 
approximately twice as much as variations 
in average cost per prescription. Frequency 
of prescriptions per patient was significantly 
associated with very few of the other vari- 
ables. Social class was not an important 
influence on frequency of prescribing; the 
influence of morbidity was much more 
clearly marked. Prescribing was more fre- 
quent in colder areas. Historical tradition 
was an important factor. Lancashire was 
found to be an area of high frequency, per- 
haps associated with the number of single- 
handed practices in the County. 

Increasing frequency and increasing total 
cost of prescriptions per patient each con- 
tributed approximately one half of the in- 
crease in average total cost per patient, but 
the two types of increase were not co-related 
with each other. Increase in prescription cost 
was associated with prosperity of the areas 
concerned; on the other hand, ‘it is a sober- 
ing thought that the areas with the highest 
rates of morbidity, as indicated by infant 
mortality, are the ones with the cheapest 

prescriptions’. 

This is a thoughtful and stimulating book 
which provides answers to some questions, 
but, through no fault of the author, leaves 
many problems still unsolved. He is drawn 
to. conclude that the more we think about 
the control of prescribing, the further we 
have to ask ourselves what are the nature and 

igins of the basic psychological attitudes 
to ill-health and medical care; the fact is, as 
he says, that prescribing costs do not measure 
the quality of medical care. It may well be 
true, as Professor Titmuss says in his Fore- 
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word, that to the administrator today, the 
problem of what constitutes ‘good’ doctoring 
is of less immediate concern; he is more im- 
mediately concerned with the cost. In the 
prevailing circumstances, this attitude is 
scarcely surprising. The costs of the pharma- 
ceutical service are important, but, in the 
long run, not so important as good doctor- 
ing; and Mr. Martin will do well to go on to 
ask, as he proposes, what administrative 
measures can be devised to assist general 
practitioners to maintain and cultivate their 
professional skills. The rest will follow. 
J- FERGUSON 


Higher Civil Servants in Britain by R. Kk. 
KELSALL. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1955- Xvi + 233 pp. 25s. 

Tue central question which Mr. Kelsall’s 

study is designed to answer is: ‘From which 

social strata is the Higher Administrative 

Class now being drawn, and what changes 

have taken place in this respect over the 

last eighty years or so?’ For this purpose, the 
inquiry was limited to senior members of the 
administrative grade employed in the policy 
making departments (but excluding the 

Foreign, Diplomatic and Consular services). 

By this definition there were 296 higher civil 

servants in 1929, 473 in 1939 and 1,045 in 

1950. The service careers and method of 

entry of these persons was then traced, and 

data concerning their educational history, 
their fathers’ occupations and their ‘career- 
success’ assembled. Mr. Kelsall meticulously 
describes the sources of his information and 
dismisses what must have been a horrifyingly 

tedious task with a mild reference to a 

‘laborious process’. 

Most higher civil servants ‘in 1950 had 
entered the administrative class either by 
open competition or by promotion from 
below. Mr. Kelsall shows that, although the 
proportion promoted between 1929 and 1939 
increased, in only five major departments 
did such officials succeed in rising above the 
rank of Assistant Secretary. But, as a result 
of the ‘revolutionary extent of the war-time 
change in the practice of inter-class promo- 
tion’, this proportion has now risen to a 
third. On the eve of the Kaiser’s war some 
three-quarters of new recruits to the admini- 
strative class came in by open competition, 
by 1950 this method of entry accounted for 
only one half. The educational data discloses 
the surprisingly small contribution which the 
nine most esteemed private schools now 
make to the numbers of entrants by open 
competition. These schools supplied a 


quarter of such entrants in the six years 
before 1914, less than a fifth in the inter-war 
period and, between 1949 and 1952, only 
one in twelve. On the other hand, more 
than a quarter of the entrants since 1949 
have been drawn from local authority 
secondary schools whilst the proportion 
who attended boarding schools has fallen to 
less than a third. Oxford and Cambridge, 
however, have maintained their import- 
ance relative to other universities. Their 
share of the entry increased from 80 per 
cent in the decade before 1914 to go per 
cent between 1933 and 1939 and, although 
their joint contribution to the 1949-52 
entry fell to 74 per cent, that of Oxford 
actually increased. Mr. Kelsall tentatively 
suggests that the present preponderance 
both of successful and of unsuccessful 
Oxbridge candidates is to be explained in 
part by the continuing lack of interest of 
graduates from other universities in a pro- 
fession from which they were virtually 
excluded by the pre-war interview intro- 
duced in the 1920’s. Mr. Kelsall’s fascinating 
critique of this procedure is subtle, elegant 
and wholly convincing. He quotes Sir 
Roderick Meiklejohn, First Civil Service 
Commissioner from 1927 to 1939. ‘Directly 
the young man comes in I try to put him at 
his ease, by looking at his record, and saying 
“You were at Rugby: you went on from 
there to Corpus. . .’’ One of the others says, 
~ “Have you been abroad much?”’’ The effect 
of this type of bias is demonstrated in a 
number of ways. Statistical evidence shows 
beyond dispute that ‘the written examina- 
tion was a better guide to the possession of 
qualities making for rapid promotion than 
the pre-war... interview’. Mr. Kelsall’s 
analysis of candidates unsuccessful in 1938 
(the only year for which information is 
available) shows that a quarter of the en- 
trants would have been rejected but for 
their interview marks. Most of this group 
.were boarding-school boys, most of those 
they displaced were not; all but two had 
been to Oxford and Cambridge, an advan- 
tage shared by less than half of those they 
replaced; and two-thirds had fathers whose 
occupations fell within the Registrar- 
General’s social classes I and II whilst fewer 
than half the fathers of those they supplanted 
came within these categories. One con- 
sequence of the introduction of the interview 
a generation ago was thus to ensure that 
widening educational opportunity did not 
increase the chances of entry to the higher 
civil service for lower class children. “There 
is’, writes Mr. Kelsall, ‘no evidence to 
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suggest that the post-war competitions were 
tapping the lower social strata to a signi- 
ficantiy greater extent than the pre-war 
(1914 and earlier) ones had done.’ Hitler’s 
war forced a social dilution of the higher 
civil service which trade union pressure and 
altered selection procedures have since 
maintained. It is true that such changes are 
modifying the older pattern, and Mr. 
Kelsall’s detailed analysis of the altering 
social composition of the higher civil service 
here provides a helpful measure. Neverthe- 
less, the consequences of the marked pre-war 
preference for social graces rather than for 
brains when both were not combined in the 
same person must remain with the service 
for another generation. 

Mr. Kelsall’s study begins, as did the 
research project of which it is part, from the 
un-English premiss that social equality is 
more desirable than social inequality. He 
does not conceal his view that the civil 
service would become a more effective 
agency of government were its policy makers 
more representative in social origin of the 
population they serve. One great value of 
his empirical study is the unanswerable 
demonstration that, in the past, the price of 
inequality has been lowered administrative 
inefficiency. Mr. Kelsall has done great 
service by substituting knowledge for mere 
opinion in his study of the anatomy of a key 
profession. It is no criticism of his book to 
suggest that the work of the anatomist 
requires to be supplemented by that of the 
physiologist. Perhaps he will one day give 
us an account of the functioning of the civil 
service which assesses the historical meaning 
of his present theme. If not that, then he 
should use the mass of personalia and 
anecdote which he must have accumulated 
to write, under a pseudonym, if necessary, 
a volume in the style of Sir Algernon West. 

O. R. McGREGOR 


Local Government and Central Control: A West 
Midland Group Study. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1956. viii + 296 pp. 28s. 

Tue West Midland group is a small study 

group, privately financed, interested in the 

planning and government of the area. An 
inquiry has been made into the system of 
local government as it operates in the region. 

The result is a book that merits the attention 

of all interested in the problems of local gov- 

ernment generally. The inquiry, as the title 
suggests, is concentrated upon the financing 
of local government services, the regional 
organization of central Government Depart- 
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ments and the control exercised by these 
Departments. On all these matters there is a 
useful description of the facts, especially that 
of the regional organization which has 
sprung up in the post-war period. 

Certain trenchant criticisms are also 
made, notably that of undesirable central- 
ization. No objection is taken to a financial 
system which makes local authorities’ de- 
pendent upon grants from the central gov- 
ernment, for the services provided by local 
authorities are national services administered 
locally. Since the system of property rating is 
not a progressive form of taxation and there 
is no satisfactory alternative source of local 
revenue, these services should be largely 
financed out of general revenue. But if there 
is no objection to the financing centrally of 
services administered locally, strong objec- 
tion is taken to the present system of grants, 
for these on the whole are said not to be 
distributed in accordance with local needs. 

Strong objection is also taken to the system 
of central Government Departments giving 
prior approval to schemes prepared by local 
authorities. This requirement has the effect 
of giving the Departments concerned a right 
of veto and of robbing the local authorities 
of any policy-making functions. The group’s 
remedy is to substitute for this power of min- 
isterial veto a post hoc financial control. The 
condition for the exercise of such a control is 
the preparation of a system of cost account- 
ing and the granting of monies according to 
a standard formula representing predeter- 
mined national standards. 

In short, the group advocates more rigor- 
ous financial control in preference to the 
present overpowering administrative con- 
trol. The difficulty is, of course, that of devis- 
ing satisfactory means of measuring the 
performance and cost of the various services. 
The group’s own attempt, admittedly ‘im- 
precise and uncomprehensive’, is not very 
promising. It shows negatively that wide 
variations in costs and standards of service, 
as measured by various suggested tests of 
adequacy, are not due either to size, wealth, 
density or growth of population. But it is 
unable, on the evidence at’ hand, positively 
to show just how far such variations are due 
to other factors, peculiar to each locality and 
outside the local authority’s control, such as 
difficult terrain, different social habits, 
legacy of old buildings, and just how far, on 
the other hand, these variations are due to 
different levels of efficiency. The group is 
confident that comparative standards of 
efficiency can be worked out and grants de- 
termined according to local need. But might 
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this not involve the central Government 
Departments and the local authorities in just 
as much detailed negotiation as the present 
system of prior approval. Would there be any 
less uncertainty with regard to which costs 
would be judged necessary and which ex- 
travagant than there is today with regard to 
which kinds of expenditure will secure ap- 
proval. The eventual gain is not likely to 
be as great as the group seems to expect. 

Another of the changes to which the group 
draws attention is that the role of the local 
authority is often reduced to that of an 
employer with few of the rights of employers. 
This is especially true of the Police and Fire 
Services, where the central government con- 
trol over training and higher appointments 
and where conditions of service are negoti- 
ated with representative bodies. It is also 
thought that, where a close professional as- 
sociation links those employed by the local 
authority with their professional colleagues 
in the central Government Departments, the 
collaboration between these two sets of 
officials is closer than between the local gov- 
ernment officials and their official employer. 

This is a most useful commentary on the 
working of the local government system in 
recent years. 

8. K. PANTER BRICK 


Study of Comparative Government and Politics 
by GUNNAR HECKSCHER. Allen and Unwin, 
1957. 167 pp. 18s. 

Is the political scientist confined on methodo- 

logical grounds to describing and analysing 

the political life of each country separately? 

Or can he make comparisons, and if so what 

sort of comparisons? On these questions 

contrary views are held. Accusations of 
languishing in the trough of ‘mere descrip- 
tion’ are balanced by accusations of in- 
dulging in ‘airy speculation’. The onus of 
proof lies with those who claim comparisons 
can be made and they are usually told to 
get down to the job. But some think that 
comparative government is an enterprise 
best undertaken jointly by all political 
scientists and hence there ought first to be 
some agreement on methods or rather on 
some ‘conceptual framework’. Meanwhile 
most people get on with the job in their own 
ways. Professor Heckscher has tried to give 
an account of the various methods used, 
their virtues and their limitations. The first 
half of his book is a theoretical discussion 
but it is hardly rigorous enough to satisfy 
those who make methodology their business. 
Professor Heckscher gives all methods his 


blessing, merely adding here and there a 
word of caution. It lacks in particular an 
adequate exposition and analysis of the 
assertion that comparison should be under- 
taken with a view to the formulation of a 
general theory of politics, which would be 
scientific in character, and without which 
comparative studies are, if not aimless, at 
least isolated. The second half of the book 
claims to show how the various methods can 
be applied. For the most part it consists of 
listing the factual inquiries that would need 
to be carried out, without however indicating 
how this information could be used com- 
paratively—which after all is the real prob- 
lem. It is not therefore a very illuminating 
book but it does to some extent illustrate the 
unsettling effect—for better or for worse— 
that sociology has had on political studies. 
8. K. PANTER-BRICK 


Divorce in England by 0. R. MCGREGOR. 
Heinemann, 1957. 220 pp. 18s. 


Ar a time when university teachers are being 
accused of killing their subjects by ponderous 
volumes on highly specialized topics, it is 
reassuring to be able to welcome a short, 
well-documented book which deals with a 
subject of major public interest in a lively 
and readable manner. The Royal Commis- 
sion’s extremely disappointing Report— 
which Mr. McGregor describes as (among 
other things) ‘the most impressive collection 
of clichés ever subsidized by the taxpayer’— 
makes this centenary year all the more fitting 
for this book’s appearance. As the author 
points out, the Morton Commission was set 
up in the first place only as the means of 
postponing a politically inconvenient issue. 
It was doomed from the start, for ‘no Com- 
missioner possessed expert knowledge of the 
considerable body of modern sociological re- 
search on such topics, or was equipped with 
an understanding of the techniques and 
potentialities ofsocial investigation developed 
during the last twenty years. Lacking such 
essential assistance, the Morton Commission 
joined the Jumblies and went to sea in a 
sieve.’ They used no technique which would 
have been unfamiliar to the Campbell Com- 
mission, which had inquired into the subject 
in the 1850's. It is hardly surprising that their 
Report ‘contributes nothing to our know- 
ledge and fails even to define opposing view- 
points or to facilitate public discussion’. 
The Commission, working in an atmo- 
sphere of ‘differing and unverified conjec- 
ture’, lamented the breakdown of the 
middle-class family code of mid-Victorian 
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times, without understanding the forces 
which had brought about this change or even 
trying to measure the change in terms of 
broken homes and divided families. Here, 
writing as ‘a_historical-minded social 
scientist’, Mr. McGregor deploys his un- 
rivalled knowledge of the Victorian family 
to very good effect; the chapter on this sub- 
ject, running to one-fifth of the length of the 
book, is an important pioneer survey of a 
long-neglected topic, and will prove an in- 
valuable source for social historians of the 
period. As he shows, mid-Victorian standards 
were bound to change after the falling birth- 
rate ‘banished the horse-hair sofa, that un- 
comfortable symbol of Victorian fecundity, 
from the drawing-room to the attic’ and 
released women from the thraldom of re- 
peated child-bearing. With the smaller 
family and the changing status of women 
came new sets of relationships. The Com- 
mission chose to regard these as leading to 
‘dangers’ and ‘insidious weaknesses’. Mr. 
McGregor prefers to contemplate the great 
advantages which came with loyalties based 
on a genuine choice. 

What of the working classes, the vast 
majority of the population? They could 
seldom afford divorces until quite recent 
times, though the isolated figures of working- 
class petitions in 1907 and 1908, collected 
by the Gorrell Commission and printed in a 
footnote on p. 57 of this book, seem to show 
that working-class divorces even at that time 
were perhaps not so rare as Mr. McGregor 
suggests. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the vast majority of the population 
could not afford the expense of divorce and 
had to resort to separation orders. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, when divorces 
numbered only six hundred a year, separa- 
tion orders were being granted at the annual 
rate of eight thousand. The number of 
broken marriages in the days to which 
present-day critics point with approval was 
very much larger than the divorce figures 
themselves would indicate. Any attempt to 
consider the subject in social terms should 
take this into account. 

Having driven home this point, the author 
goes on to deal with such statistics as are 
available relating to the years since 1900. A 
number of most suggestive points emerge: 
the high proportion of couples divorced after 
ten years or more of marriage, amounting 
to a fairly constant figure of rather more than 
50 per cent of all divorces over the half 
century, and the number of childless couples 
divorced, constant at about one-third; the 
high rate of re-marriage of divorced persons, 
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since 1930 over 60 per cent. Despite the 
thinness of the evidence, the reader is 
gradually drawn to the conclusion that, in 
terms of broken homes and in terms of the 
effect of divorce upon children, the changes 
over the past half century have not been 
nearly so extensive as the divorce figures 
alone would suggest. More investigation, 
dealing, for instance, with the distribution 
of divorce in rural and urban areas, or in 
different social classes, is urgently needed. 
This, however, is beyond the means of the 
private researcher. The Morton Commission 
lost a golden opportunity. 

Mr. McGregor has done as much as any 
one person can to pull together the available 
facts and to place them in their social setting. 
He has presented the view of the social 
scientist in an admirably readable manner 
—in a form which should appeal equally to 
the specialist and to the more general reader. 
It is to be recommended particularly to all 
ministers of religion. 

T. C. BARKER 


Waterloo to Peterloo by R. J. WHITE. Wm. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1957. 202 pp. 18s. 
DescriBeD by its author as an essay in ‘sus- 
pended revolution’, this work is offered as a 
re-interpretation of the domestic troubles 
which followed immediately upon the 
Napoleonic Wars. Apart from some details 
relating to the ‘Pentrich Revolution’ on the 
borders of Derby and Nottinghamshire, Mr. 
White’s materials are not new. Neither is his 
general argument particularly controversial. 
As he sees it, the economic, demographic 


and intellectual developments of the late 


eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
inevitably generated attacks upon the old 
monopolies of power in church, state and 
society. But until 1812 the country’s internal 
tensions were obscured by the grim struggle 
with a victorious France. Then, as the inten- 
sity of war slackened, the old reform 
agitations revived. When the war ended, 
they came to the boil. Economic distress 
drove the poorer classes towards machine- 
breaking, strikes, and outbreaks of violence. 
Middle class reformers struggled desperately 
to divert economic discontent from such 
direct action and to harness it to the cause of 
Parliamentary reform. From the upper 
classes came cries of alarm. Their less 
imaginative members asked for the bridling 
of the radical press, the arming of property- 
owners, and the issue of Victory medals to 
ensure the loyalty of the army. The more 
imaginative among them advocated the 
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substitution of knee-breeches for trousers, 
the rejection of the false philosophy of Locke 
for the eternal truths of Plato and the Bible, 
and the proliferation of lectures on medieval 
history to divert men’s minds from the in- 
convenient facts and figures to which the 
reformers were addicted. 

The government itself was, according -to 
Mr. White, almost immune from the panic 
which afflicted its less robust supporters. 
But it was pre-occupied with foreign affairs; 
it was convinced that only Providence and 
free enterprise could restore economic pros- 
perity; and not until the *twenties did it 
think of making some concession to the 
demands for change. In the immediate 
post-war years it saw the maintenance of 
order, not merely as its first, but virtually as 
its only responsibility in domestic affairs. 
And it was here that its real troubles lay. 
For the normal machinery for maintaining 
order—that of J.P., parson, militia and 
yeomanry—operated effectively only in 
rural areas and in the older corporations. 
In the industrial regions and the unincor- 
porated towns it was controlled by feeble 
hands and had to be supplemented by the 
secret agents of that ‘sink of all imbecility’, 
the Home Office, and by soldiers of the 
regular army. It was this necessity which 
gave so much of England the atmosphere of 
occupied enemy territory. 

Mr. White develops his argument with 
great verve and illustrates it with a pro- 
fusion of contemporary quotations. The 
novelty of his interpretation lies much less 
in his version of the facts than in the dis- 
tribution of his sympathies. He admits the 
old order was indefensible; but he’ seems to 
regret its passing. Throughout he writes of 
the problems and aspirations of the wage- 
earners with pity rather than with under- 
standing. The leading reformers are made to 
look slightly ridiculous by skilfully quoting 
what each said about the others. By con- 
trast, the Old England of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries is described 
in romantic terms that will surprise serious 
students of that period; and the Liverpool 
Administration is handled with a tenderness 
that verges on affection. Oliver the Spy, it 
is true, is damned as a very wicked man. 
But it would seem that Sidmouth, his 
employer, was no worse than a ‘blunderer 
to make use of an unknown and irresponsible 
builder’s clerk in a situation fraught with 
mischief’. The Peterloo Massacre took place, 
Mr. White implies, mainly because the 
Manchester and Salford Yeomanry con- 
sisted, not of gentlemen and farmers as in 
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the Home Counties, but ‘almost exclusively 
of cheesemongers, ironmongers and newly 
enriched manufacturers ... (who)... 
not properly learnt how to control their 
horses’. The general impression left by this 
study is that, whereas the Government and 
its supporters behaved like gentlemen, the 
reformers and their supporters did not. And 
that is a verdict which every reader can, 
subject to his own definition of the key 
term, easily accept. 


F. J. FISHER 


A Guide to Communist Fargon by R. N. CAREW- 
HuNT. Geoffrey Bles. 155. 
LancuaGE has been jestingly described 
as an instrument for concealing one’s own 
thoughts. In politics it is often used as an 
instrument for suppressing other people’s 
thoughts. This is well illustrated in the 
modern world by the role of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. We live in an age which has debased, 
with unusual success, the language of politics. 
For this devaluation a large share of re- 
sponsibility rests with Lenin and his heirs. As 
the doctrine of those who hold state power 
in the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere, Marxism is 
an odd assemblage of half-truths, lies and 
incantations. Hegel’s dialectic has been pro- 
cessed for the mass-media of our age; and 
the result is a vulgar anti-intellectual con- 
coction. It was, therefore, hardly surprising 
that chief among the demands made by 
intellectuals in the 1956 revolts in Poland 
and Hungary was a plea for much smaller 
doses of Marxism-Leninism. For they had 
realized, on their own flesh, the instrumental 
role of Marxist jargon. “Thought’, in such a 


jargon is the finest weapon of thought- 


control—a splendid ‘unity of opposites’, i.e. 
a device for fraud. None the less this jargon 
has an inner consistency and has been em- 
ployed long enough to become a social 
inStitution. As such it deserves study both 
by political analysts and by sociologists. It is 
the merit of Mr. Carew Hunt’s book that it 
provides, in necessarily ‘potted’ form, some 
of the materials for such a study. He has 
selected 50 terms from the Communist 
vocabulary and, at varying lengths, des- 
cribed their usages and their utility as a 
vehicle of Communist control. Inevitably, as 
the author points out in his illuminating 
introductory essay, this procedure involves 
a certain amount of repetition—but the 50 
essays complement each other neatly and 
afford the reader with a portable conspectus 
of contemporary Communism’s theory and 
practice. It should be of especial value to 
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readers in those ‘underdeveloped’ or ‘former 
colonial’ countries to which Communist 
strategy pays such special attention. Much 
could be said, in detail, about Mr. Carew 
Hunt’s selection and exegesis. But in a short 
note this cannot be undertaken. Why, how- 
ever, did Mr. Carew Hunt not include 
‘peace’ among the terms which he selects for 
discussion? This seems to me the chief 
important omission. Communist use of this 
word is far more frequent and revealing than 
is their use of ‘tailism’ to which a complete 
page is devoted. 
S. J. GOULD 


Taboo by F. STEINER. Cohen and West, 1956. 

154 pp. 18s. 

Ar the time of his death Franz Steiner was 
engaged on, inter alia, a critical analysis of 
theories of taboos and had reached the point 
at which he had been able to give a series of 
lectures on the subject at Oxford. The present 
book embodies these lectures as he left them; 
they have been prepared for publication by 
Dr. Laura Bohannan. 

In his Preface to the volume Professor 
Evans-Pritchard remarks of Steiner that ‘in 
spite of his learning, or because of it, he could 
not publish an article that was not based 
upon a critical analysis of every source, in 
whatever language’. This book constitutes 
most impressive evidence of this trait. It is 
not an easy book to read, partly owing to 
that obscurity of expression which so often 
marks the writing of a scholar in a language 
of which he has an apparent command but 
which is not his native tongue. The book is 


also difficult because of the compactness of - 


its author’s thought; but herein resides the 
peculiar value of the work, for in its analysis 
it is most thorough and no tacit assumption 
nor loose logic in argument is allowed to 
pass unexamined. 

The title of the work is actual mislead- 
ing, since one learns very little positively of 
the nature of taboo from it; it is essentially a 
critical study of the methodology of writers 
on the subject from the time that Captain 
Cook first made this Polynesian term known 
in Europe. Steiner begins his study with a 

that several quite different things 

have been and are still being discussed under 
the heading of ‘taboo’. He accordingly sees 
taboo as concerned ‘(1) with all the social 
mechanisms of obedience which have ritual 
ens (2) with specific and restrictive 
situations. One 

on taboo deals with the sociology 
of danger itself, for it is also concerned 
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(3) with the protection of individuals who 
are in danger, and (4) with the protection of 
society from those endangered—and there- 
fore dangerous—persons . . . taboo is an ele- 
ment of all those situations in which attitudes 
to values are expressed in terms of danger 
behaviour’ (pp. 20-1). It is in terms of this 
view of the complex of reactions which is 
comprehended under the word ‘taboo’ that 
Steiner examines in turn the attempts at 
explaining the origin and nature of taboo 
made by Robertson Smith, H. N. Snaith, 
Frazer, Marett, Lévy-Bruhl, Van Gennep, 
Radcliffe-Brown, W. Wundt and Freud. The 
contributions of all these scholars he criti- 
cizes adversely, with the exception of that of 
Van Gennep, on which he comments: ‘Any- 
one who writes on any aspect of taboo what- 


~ soever should take his instances from Van 


Gennep rather than from Frazer.’ The dis- 
cussion of Robertson Smith’s interpretation 
seems to have interested Steiner most deeply, 
undoubtedly because of his natural interest 
in Semitic studies; it accordingly appears 
somewhat strange that in this context he pays 
no attention to R. Otto’s Idea of the Holy nor 
discusses the striking examples of taboo-peril 
recorded in I Samuel v1. 19 and II Samuel 
vi. 6-7. 

Perhaps the fairest estimate of this book is 
to regard it as prolegomena to a great study 
of taboo which will, unhappily, not now be 
written by Franz Steiner. 

8. G. F. BRANDON 


Village on the Border by RONALD FRANKEN- 


BERG. Cohen and West, 1957. 
18s. 


Tue village in Mr. Frankenberg’s book is 
close to the border of N. Wales, and most of 
the men who live in it travel daily to work in 
nearby towns in England. Nevertheless, its 
inhabitants still maintain a strong sense of 
loyalty to their community and its Welsh 
history, though many of the interests of the 
men, in contrast with those of the women, 
are inevitably and increasingly drawn away 
from the rural life. In ‘attempting to make a 
social anthropological analysis of a limited 
part of our own society’, Mr. Frankenberg 
has, in an unusually well-written book, also 
made a fascinating comment on G. K. 
Chesterton’s lines: 


177 PP. 


The hell-instructed grocer 

Has a temple made of tin, 

And the ruin of good inn-keepers 
Is loudly urged therein. 
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The population of ‘Pentrediwaith’ and its 
surroundings (1800) is divided into villagers 
and strangers, of whom only the villagers— 
in their own estimation—are the true inhabi- 
tants of the village. To qualify for this title an 
individual must be related by ties of kinship 
to other villagers; he must be a member of a 
nonconformist chapel; and he must also be 
Welsh in the sense of speaking the language 
and of displaying other agreed marks of 
Welshness. Furthermore, he must at the 
same time be a member of the working 
class. 

The boundary between villager and stran- 
ger is a movable one that can be altered to 
suit convenience. This flexibility is important 
in the life of the village, for, in spite of an 
apparently close-knit unity, the villagers are 
both egalitarian in outlook and quarrel- 
some, and a large number of their communal 
enterprises break down under the weight of 
factional disagreement. To postpone the 
break-down and limit the unpleasantness of 
open quarrels, positions of responsibility on 
the committees running these enterprises are 
given to outsiders, who may then tempora- 
rily become villagers until it is convenient to 
remember that they are after all strangers 
and therefore suitable people to shoulder the 
blame for an expiring enterprise. In the 
absence of witches—familiar to anthro- 
pologists in more conventional investiga- 
tions—the people of ‘Pentrediwaith’ could 
hardly have solved their difficulties more 
neatly. 

These ideas are examined in a number of 
situations drawn from local government and 
what Mr. Frankenberg calls the politics of 
recreation, as displayed in the rise and fall 
of a brass band, a football team, and an 
annual carnival. He is modest in his claims; 
but as far as the evidence goes it is convinc- 
ing. A more serious matter, perhaps, is his 
treatment of kinship, one of the main prin- 
ciples of recruitment into the category of 
villager. From internal evidence it appears 
that the Welsh kinship system is a bilateral 
one, and the author discusses one or two of 
its main aspects; but in the analysis of a part 
of life as important as kinship relations seem 
to be in ‘Pentrediwaith’, the reader is entitled 
to more information and more formal 
analysis of the system in order that he may 
fully weigh Mr. Frankenberg’s contentions. 
Apart from this omission, the description 
and argument in the book are an interesting 
and important addition to the growing 
number of anthropological studies made in 
Britain, 

H, 8, MORRIS 


The Social Organization of the LoWiili, by }. R. 
coopy. H.M.S.O., 1956. vi + 119 pp. 
155. 


Dr. Goopy uses the name LoWiili to desig- 
nate a population of about 5,000 who live on 
the banks of the Black Volta where it forms 
the boundary between the Gold Coast and 
the Céte d’Ivoire. They belong to a cluster of 
peoples who do not form distinct political or 
cultural units. They themselves identify cer- 
tain customs as Lo (western) or Dagaa (east- 
ern), but each group may place itself in one 
or other category according to the context. 
The westernmost groups have dual descent 
systems. The emphasis on the maternal line 
becomes progressively weaker as the observer 
moves east; the LoWiili, though they recog- 
nize two descent groups, do not have a dual 
inheritance system, and their next eastern 
neighbours, the DagaaWiili, do not recognize 
matrilineal descent. 

There are only two groups based on 
agnatic descent, the lineage and the clan. 
The lineage traces genealogical relationships 
for three generations beyond the living 
elders. It is the land-holding unit, and jointly 
worships its common ancestors. As the lin- 
eages are highly localized, clans can also be 
said to be divided into local groups which 
Dr. Goody calls clan sectors; these unite in 
sacrifices to the main Earth shrine of the 
locality. The clan is the exogamous unit, and 
it has a common hunting magic and ritual. 

Dr. Goody considers that it is preferable to 
call the four matrilineal clans ‘complement- 
ary descent groups’ rather than to say that 
the LoWiili have a dual system. These are 
paired in joking partnerships, a relationship 
which exists also between agnatic clans and 
between every individual and certain of his 
kin. Dr. Goody calls attention to the fact that 
the paired clans exchange ritual services as 
well as insults, a point which led to the use of 
the term ‘funeral friendship’ to describe this 
relationship in Central Africa, until Colson 
pointed out that all kinds of reciprocity may 
exist between clans paired in this way, and 
suggested that relationships of this type are 
likely to be extensively recognized in societies 
where the bonds of kinship are not traced 
very widely. Dr. Goody prefers Griaule’s 
term ‘cathartic alliance’, which refers specific- 
ally to the obligation to perform expiatory 
sacrifices on behalf of members of the paired 
clan. 

Since some neighbours of the LoWiili 
transmit property in the maternal or in both 
lines, Dr. Goody takes occasion to discuss the 
assumption that societies which do so must be 
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‘unstable’. He notes that the possibility of 
conflict arising when wealth passes outside 
the elementary family may be balanced by 
the resolution of conflicts characteristic of 
strongly patrilineal societies. He remarks, 
however, that inheritance rules of this kind 
can work to the general satisfaction only so 
long as wealth is evenly distributed. It is 
when certain individuals succeed in accumu- 
lating wealth above the average that con- 
flict arises over inheritance rights. This ob- 
servation complements what Mitchell has 
already said on the increasing independence 
of the elementary family which is necessi- 
tated by modern economic conditions. 
L. P. MAIR 


The Family Herds by P. H. GULLIVER. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. 271 pp. 
255. 

Mr. GuLtiver’s travels amongst the Jie 
and the Turkana have resulted in an excel- 
lent monograph. It makes a contribution not 
merely gua one further well-documented 
field study, but also brings its ideas and 
material to bear at points at which social 
anthropology seems to be hovering on the 
verge of new illuminations. 

The need to proceed from the high level 
attained in field work to comparative study, 
the need to recover the historical dimension 
as a prelude to understanding social change 
—these are frequently commended; we find 
them combined in Mr. Gulliver’s study 
within the compass of what is at the same 
time one very thorough and well-arranged 
field study. More specifically, he contributes 
material relevant to discussions of the con- 
nection between kinship organization and 
the type of property. A recent seminar on 
nomadism, on the basis of a comparative 
consideration of six nomadic societies, ten- 
tatively reached a conclusion similar to the 
one recently advocated by Mr. Worsley in 
his re-interpretation of Professor Meyer 
Fortes’ Tallensi data, namely that significant 
heritable property is a necessary (though 
not sufficient) condition of extensive uni- 
lineal kinship organization. Mr. Gulliver’s 
material is relevant in that he presents us 
with the kinship and property structure of 
two related societies, the Jie and the Turkana 
of East Africa, who are one on each side of 
the sedentary/nomad division, and whose 
kinship structure is somewhat untypical of 
pastoralists, having but very shallow line- 
ages. The study is relevant in that it throws 
light on the impact of different degrees of 
nomadism on an otherwise similar structure. 
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The two societies differ in suitable ways, 
nature herself having provided Mr. Gulliver 
with a controlled experimental situation— 
though, as is her wont, not a wholly decisive 
one. The two peoples, whilst similar in many 
ways, differ at certain important points in 
their kinship organization (notably concern- 
ing the cohesion of full brothers) and sec- 
ondly in their ecology. The most interesting 
part of Mr. Gulliver’s theoretical conclu- 
sions is concerned ‘with correlating the two 
sets of differences. He himself expresses doubt 
in the end whether his analysis is entirely 
satisfactory, notably in accounting for the 
surprising independence of Turkana brothers 
in property ownership and administration 
(though not ritually); but he has succeeded 
in presenting an illuminating and convincing 
picture to at least one reader. 

His explanation of the main difference 
between the two tribes is a kind of partial 
ecological determinism, showing that the 
environment of the two tribes only makes for 
a certain type of organization if an initial 
social structure is assumed. If this were 
merely stated in a very general way, it 
would approximate the tautology that en- 
vironment determines society except in so 
far as it does not, i.e. is determined by social 
factors (even this general near vacuous 
formulation is useful as a corrective against 
the naive kind of functionalism in terms of 
specific needs, by bringing out the fact that 
a society adjusts itself not only to the needs 
of its members and to the environment, but 
also to what it itself contributes to that 
environment and those needs), but it is very 
far from tautologous if the mechanism of it 
is worked out in concrete detail in a particu- 
lar case, as it is by Mr. Gulliver. 

It would help further if there were some 
evidence about the initial social structure. In 
Mr. Gulliver’s case, there is a litthke—but not 
much—evidence of this kind, in so far as 
Mr. Gulliver believes (as do the Jie and 
Turkana themselves, and the evidence seems 
sufficient) that the Jie and the Turkana are 
of common origin. Unfortunately this does 
not tell us what the common original struc- 
ture was, the ignorance of this and of some 
at least of the differential factors operating 
on the two tribes since their separation cause 
Mr. Gulliver’s speculations about the devel- 
opment of the two systems to be, inevitably 
and avowedly, highly tentative. Nevertheless 
I think he was right to undertake it, as such 
historical reconstruction on the basis of 
present morphology is, when combined with 
careful comparatisme, at the least suggestive 
and perhaps even promising. It is not in- 

é 
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herently unsound just because it was some- 
times badly done in the past. 

Mr. Gulliver’s monograph is rich in in- 
formation but relevant throughout. (This is 
the more laudable considering the difficul- 
ties Mr. Gulliver appears to have had owing 
to Turkana non-co-operation.) It does not 
finally solve any major general problem (it 
was not intended to), but will surely count 
as a contribution towards their solution. 

ERNEST GELLNER 


Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt. A 
Study of the Higher Civil Service by MORROE 
BERGER. Princeton University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 1957. 
xiii+231 pp. 38s. 

Tus book is indeed concerned with bureau- 

cracy in modern Egypt but there is very little 

about society. The author, after a historical 
sketch of the Egyptian Civil Service, deals 
exclusively with the interpretation of an 

elaborate questionnaire which, in 1954, 

under his supervision, ‘twenty-seven experi- 

enced interviewers and social workers em- 
ployed in the Ministry of Social Affairs and 
the Ministry of Education’ filled in during 

private interviews in office hours with 249 

higher civil servants. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Berger was not able to 
study a representative sample: out of 616 
officials in four ministries who were person- 
ally approached by letter, only 274 agreed to 
be interviewed, and of these 249 were in 
fact iriterviewed. Moreover, there was no 
serious attempt to assess the background of 
the 342 who refused to co-operate, for the 
author says of the 249 that ‘we have no reli- 
able knowledge of whether they differ (and 
if so, how) from those who did not volun- 
teer’. 

Dr. Berger frequently refers to similar 
inquiries in Great Britain and the United 
States. Thus it is interesting to learn that 88 
per cent of his Egyptian sample hold a 
university degree (although we may have a 
nagging feeling that those who refused to 
co-operate may have shown a much smaller 
percentage of graduates), whereas in 1940 
75 per cent of American higher civil servants 
and in 1950 only 63 per cent of a British 
sample had a university education. 

However, Dr. Berger is not content with 
such simple factual data. Like many socio- 
logists who have great faith in the question- 
naire method he has ambitious aims. He 
attempts, for instance, to obtain information 
about the degree of ‘exposure to Western 
influences’ by devising an Exposure Scale 
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based on such details as the respondent’s 
knowledge of a foreign language or visits toa 
foreign country. He has a chapter on ‘initia- 
tive and subservience’ where these traits are 
largely inferred from opinions as to what a 
government inspector should do when he has 
to take very quick action without reference 
to his superiors in a matter involving factory 
safety regulations. 

One is left with the impression that since 
the author obviously enjoyed the confidence 
of the responsible Egyptian Ministers and 
had the services of skilled Egyptian person- 
nel, he might have got much of his factual 
information from official sources and used 
his resources for a more intensive type of 
inquiry. 

JUDITH DJAMOUR 


The Twice-Born: A Study of a Community of 
High-caste Hindus by G. MORRIS CARSTAIRS. 
The Hogarth Press, 1957. 343 pp. 30s. 

Hinou society is possibly unique in the extent 

to which it has been influenced by an 

originally foreign tradition. For many cen- 
turies this tradition has been largely em- 
bodied in a literary corpus of tremendous 
prestige. Not only did the higher, or twice- 
born, castes have readier access to this 
Sanskritic material, but they were the most 
articulate in their adherence to it. In theory, 
also, as well as frequently in practice, the 
leaders of the society were drawn from these 
same castes. There is, therefore, considerable 
justification for beginning an assessment of 

Hindu personality structure with the twice- 

born. 

Dr. Carstairs bases his discussion on thirty- 
six case histories about equally divided 
between male Rajputs, Brahmins and 
Banias of a village not far from Udaipur in 
Rajasthan. These were interviewed in the 
idiom of their own Mewari and an additional 
informant, a Bania from Jaipur, supplied 
autobiographical data written in English. 
Almost half of the book is devoted to three 
cases given in detail, with Rorschach records 
and interpretations, and it is interesting to 
note in passing that Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices, although non-verbal, yielded in- 
telligence test scores which correlate with 
degrees of exposure to Western influence. 
The scores seem, indeed, to be generally low 
because none of the informants showed more 
than a superficial adaptation to Western 
ways. 

Few persons with knowledge of India 
would deny that there is something identi- 
fiably Indian about Indians. The scientific 
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problem rests, first, in the satisfactory des- 
cription of his quality and, second, in the 
creation of an acceptable body of theory 
through which character formation may be 
understood. Dr. Carstairs contributes both 
social and personal data to the former and 
offers a pioneer effort in the comparison of 
castes. His contribution to theory is more 
difficult to assess and is complicated by his 
honesty in setting forth the several psychiatric 
positions by which he has been influenced. 
However, the identification of what he calls 
‘infantile nuclear phantasies’ may prove to 
be of major significance. The next step is to 
test the concept in the more usual matrix of 
psychiatric practice. Certainly the web pre- 
sented here of mixed strands of idiosyncratic 
elements, social pressure and custom makes 
fascinating reading. 
MARIAN W. SMITH 


Pioneer Peasant Colonization in Ceylon: A Study 
in Asian Agrarian Problems by B. H. FARMER. 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xxvii+ 387 
pp., numerous maps and plates. 555. 


SocIOLOGICALLY considered, this book is a 
detailed study of the facts underlying the 
principal political myth of contemporary 
Ceylon. 

The spectacular Sinhalese civilization 
which flourished throughout the first millen- 
nium of our era was located exclusively in the 
arid plains of the Northern Dry Zone. It 
survived by virtue of a man-made irrigation 
system of enormous complexity and astound- 
ing technical sophistication. 

In the present century, emergent Ceylon 
nationalism endowed this ancient kingdom 
with all kinds of mythical virtue. The late 
D. S. Senariayake achieved his position as 
national leader by combining patriotic fer- 
vour with a practical enthusiasm for restor- 
ing the glories of the ancient past. From 1930 
onwards, the ‘Colonization of the Dry Zone’ 
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was not so much a policy as a political 
dogma. 

After ten years of independence the pas- 
sion is cooling down, and many thoughtful 
Ceylonese now begin to have doubts about 
the economic basis of development of this 
kind. Is this really the most fruitful way in 
which Ceylon can invest her very limited 
capital resources? 

Mr. Farmer is a geographer not an econ- 
omist. He is careful not to enter the lists on 
either side in this controversial issue, but he 
provides the facts. And this is a most valuable 
thing to have done, for in the vast spate 
of political polemic concerning Dry Zone 
development there are scarcely any facts at 
all. 

The book is in three parts. The first gives 
a geographical description of the Dry Zone 
area. The second outlines the history of Dry 
Zone development policies from 1815 to the 
present day. The final section, the longest, is 
a careful study of the technical, social and 
economic problems associated with contem- 
porary ‘colonization schemes’. 

This last section breaks entirely new 
ground and contains a great wealth of a 
factual material which is otherwise quite 
inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 

Being primarily a geographer’s study of a 
special type of land use, sociological matters 
are dealt with only in an incidental way. 
Even so, what is said on such topics as caste, 
and communalism, and leadership within 
the colony groups, is always sensible and 
factual. The author has some shrewd things 
to say about the peasants’ attitude to ‘im- 
posed legislation’ (such as the Land Develop- 


* ment Ordnance). 


This is a very good book of its kind. It has 
an essential place on the reference shelves of 
anyone interested in the problems of Ceylon 
peasantry. 

E. R. LEACH 
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